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BASIC PROBLEMS AND CURRENT RESEARCH 
IN YUGOSLAV DIALECTOLOGY 


By Pavle Ivié 


Columbia University and University of Novi Sad 


Yugoslav dialectology comprises the dialectologies of 
the three South Slavic languages spoken in Yugoslavia; 
Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, and Macedonian. In the present 
paper I shall try to give a brief account of the basic prob- 
lems of Yugoslav dialectology — but not from the viewpoint 
of Yugoslav dialectology itself. Our principal criterion will 
be the importance of the problems for Slavic studies at large 
and for general linguistics. 

It is well known that for many decades the attention of 
foreign scholars has been drawn to Yugoslav dialects, both 
because of their significance for comparative and historical 
Slavic grammar and because of their structural peculiarities. 
For illustration, it suffices to quote the names of compara- 
tivists such as August Leskien, Hermann Hirt, A. A. Saxma- 
tov, Olaf Broch, and André Vaillant, and of structural lin- 
guists such as N. S. Trubetskoy and Roman Jakobson. But 
in spite of the importance of the contributions already made 
by Yugoslav and by foreign specialists, very much remains 
to be done. Slavic studies and general linguistics may still 
expect relevant data from Yugoslav dialectology. Research 
is in full development, and my task here will be to pass in 
brief review the results already achieved, especially those 
of the last several years. 

Although the consequences of various data of Yugoslav 
dialectology pertaining to language history have been dis- 
cussed for decades, it is only in recent years that evidence 
concerning various isoglosses has become sufficient to draw 
exact conclusions about the most ancient dialectal divisions 
in this part of the Slavic world. 
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A whole series of ancient isoglosses connect the north- 
westernmost parts of the South Slavic dialect with the West 
Slavic languages, especially with Czech. Before the German 
penetration into Austria, there existed not only a geographical, 
but also a dialectal continuity of Slavic in present-day eastern 
and central Austria. The transitional dialects disappeared 
with the ethnic assimilation of the Slavic population in this 
region. On the other hand, there are very ancient isoglosses 
connecting central Slovak dialects with Serbo-Croatian, and 
the linguistic peculiarities of the Slavic place names in 
Medieval Hungary prove that in this region, too, there were 
transitional dialects which later disappeared, after the 
Hungarian conquest of Pannonia and the subsequent ethnic 
absorption of the Slavs. But it is striking that in the western- 
most regions the relationship can be described as a presence 
of northern features in the South, and in the central regions, 
as a presence of southern features in the North. If we add 
that in the easternmost part of the South Slavic world, in 
Bulgaria, isoglosses of ancient contact with Russian can be 
established, a new light is shed on the problem of the most 
ancient relations between Southern and Northern Slavic, 
those which existed before the territorial continuity was 
interrupted by historical events. In the central part of the 
contact zone, the southern features reached more to the North, 
and on both flanks, the northern peculiarities reached far to 
the South. Thus the primitive division did not completely 
correspond to the present-day one, which was imposed by 
the fact of geographical separation. Originally the Southern 
Slavic linguistic territory, or more exactly, its nucleus, 
constituted a wedge-like segment of the Slavic area (conceived 
as a circle), and not a horizontal slice as it might appear 
when looking at the present-day situation. 

But it also seems that the relative degree of unity of the 
Southern Slavic linguistic area was originally lesser than it 
is today. The analysis of isoglosses in the Southern Slavic 
area indicates that a very important bundle of numerous and 
ancient isoglosses divides the Southern Slavic territory into 
a western and an eastern part. The line begins at the Danube 
near the frontier between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, follows 
the eastern declivities of the mountain range along the border, 
as far as the town of Kustendil, and then turns to the south- 
west and reaches the Albanian border in western Macedonia. 
Among the isoglosses grouped along this line we find those 
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concerning the fate of the jers, of the back nasal vowel, of 
the epenthetic 1 and of the Protoslavic *tj and *dj. And 
most probably ‘they were originally accompanied by the iso- 
gloss of the reflexes of €. There is only one bundle of ancient 
isoglosses in the Slavic world having a historical importance 
comparable (and even somewhat superior) to that of our bundle. 
This is the line separating the Eastern Slavic and the Western 
Slavic language groups. Originally the distinction between 
Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian had a hierarchic rank almost 
equal to that of the distinction between Polish and Russian. 
The relative unity of the Southern Slavic linguistic area is 
predominantly due to later contacts and influences, and to 
the separation of the Slavic North. 

In the western part of the South Slavic territory one 
group of isoglosses deserves a special attention from the 
historical viewpoint. This is the bundle of isoglosses sep- 
arating the Slovenian and Croatian kajkavian dialects from 
the Cakavian and the Stokavian area. This is the only line 
in the western South Slavic territory where a considerable 
number of very ancient isoglosses coincide. A comparative 
analysis of the relative age of isoglosses shows that all other 
divisions, including the split between Slovenian and Croatian 
kajkavian, and that between Cakavian and Stokavian, did not 
exist at that time when kajkavian dialects were already clearly 
differentiated from the remainder of the Southern Slavic area. 

As far as linguistic typology is concerned, the Yugoslav 
dialects show a surprising variey which could not even have 
been suspected fifty years ago when Beli¢ and ReSetar pub- 
lished their classical works. The main difference in phono- 
logical structure concerns the function of distinctive prosodic 
features. There are dialects where prosodic features are 
not distinctive on the level of word phonology, and others 
where they are. In the latter, three prosodic features may 
play a distinctive role: quantity, stress, and intonation. 
In a number of dialects, all three occur simultaneously. 
In other dialects, we find combinations of quantity with stress, 
of quantity with intonation, and of stress with intonation— 
then again, quantity alone and stress alone. The situation 
may be represented by means of the diagram on page 106. 
(The sign + indicates that the feature is distinctive in the 
corresponding dialectal group and the sign -, that it is not 
distinctive.) A glance at the diagram suffices to realize 
that seven out of eight mathematically possible combinations 
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appear. We merely miss the possibility of intonation alone, 
unaccompanied by either quantity or stress. This is the 
only area in Europe with such a richness in possible types 


of prosodic structure in otherwise closely related dialects. 
This very fact makes it an ideal field for phenomenological 
investigations dealing with relations of interdependence, 
implication, and mutual exclusion between linguistic phe- 
nomena. 

The variety of possibilities appears to be even greater 
if we take into consideration the different manners of com- 
bining the same features. For example, the number of 
distinctive intonations can be two or three. In dialects 
where no prosodic feature is phonemic, the (automatic) 
stress can lie on the penultima or on the antepenultima. In 
dialects with both quantity and stress there are four basic 
types of distribution of quantity: firstly, only on stressed 
syllables; secondly, on both stressed and post-tonic syllables, 
thirdly; on stressed and pretonic syllables; and finally, on 
stressed, post-tonic, and pretonic syllables. All four pos- 
sibilities appear both in dialects where a phonemic intonation 
is present, and in those where it is not. Thus eight com- 
binations are possible in this limited part of the field. 

The scope of possibilities can be represented by the 
consideration that in some Northern Cakavian and Slavonian 
dialects in disyllabic words, twelve prosodic types are pos- 
sible (represented by the schematic symbols 4a, 44, da, 44, 
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aa, 4a, ad, aa, aa 


aa, aa, 44, where a denotes a syllable, 
“ a short accent, 


a long falling, and “a long rising one, 
whereas symbolizes an unaccented length). In trisyllabic 
words, the number of possibilities is thirty, and soon. On 
the other hand, in many dialects in Macedonia and southern- 
most Serbia, there is but one (of course non-distinctive) 
prosodic possibility, both in disyllabic and trisyllabic words. 

The vowel patterns, taking into account only inherent 
features, show a variation in the number of vowel phonemes, 
which ranges from five to ten. The number of distinctive 
features does not exceed three, but there is a wide scope of 
their combinations. The number of opening degrees in 
vowels varies from two to five. 

Two tendencies of compensatory character can be ob- 
served in the field of the vowel pattern. Normally the 
number of inherent distinctions remains low in dialects 
where prosodic features play an important role. Moreover 
in dialects with a high number of vowels (defined by inherent 
features) the distribution of some vowels is limited to certain 
post-tonic positions (most usually to the stressed syllable). 

As to the consonantal patterns, the dialects in Yugoslavia 
show two diametrically opposed types (and a series of various 
transitions). Most central dialects (that is, the bulk of the 
Serbo-Croatian Stokavian area) possess the following pecu- 
liarities: (1) an overwhelming number of consonants of high 
tonality, opposed to those of low tonality; (2) the presence 
of two or three voiced affricates in the pattern; (3) few or 
no fricatives of low tonality. 

The similarity with the late Common Slavic situation is 
striking. Yet it is not due to a preservation of the ancient 
situation, but to a series of new developments restoring 
approximately the Common Slavic pattern. Moreover, in 
the same area the prosodic pattern also coincides toa 
remarkable extent with that of late Common Slavic, and 
this fact is also partly due to recent innovations which re- 
created ancient distinctions. 

In peripheral regions, especially in those exposed to a 
strong non-Slavic linguistic influence, we find consonantal 
patterns without any peculiarities of the “central” pattern, 
or with only parts of them. Effects produced by various 
foreign influences are frequently similar—which can easily 
be explained by the fact that the “central” situation markedly 
deviates from the average found in European language 
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patterns, so that otherwise very different languages exert 
an influence in the same direction (for instance, the intro- 
duction of an f or anh, or the elimination of distinctions 
between é€ and é and between 3 and @). 

Morphological patterns show two gradually increasing 
and decreasing relations. The western and northwestern 
dialects possess rich declension paradigms, anda rather 
limited number of verbal forms. Advancing toward the east 
and southeast, we meet dialects with less different case 
forms in declension, and with more tenses in conjugational 
patterns. In between, a wide range of intermediary and 
transitional solutions are to be found. Thus a compensatory 
rule concerning the richness of declensional and conjugational 
paradigms is valid within the limits of Yugoslav dialects. 

So much for the most essential features of the Yugoslav 
dialects. Now a few words on the present state of research 
in this field. 

The Yugoslav dialectology possesses nowadays a re- 
markable number of published monographic descriptions of 
regional and local dialects of Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, 
and Macedonian. The information in regard to other regions 
is incomplete, but nonetheless the facts of central importance 
are known. We are able to draw approximately, allowing for 
a small margin of error in details, most of the major phonemic 
and morphologic isoglosses in the dialects of the three Yu- 
goslav languages. Of course this cannot be considered suf- 
ficient, and field work will be continued in order to provide 
us with more complete data. Special efforts will be necessary 
in the investigation of dialectal vocabulary and syntax. But 
the most important task on the agenda of Yugoslav dialectology 
is the compilation of linguistic atlases. Last year a Yugoslav 
committee for linguistic atlases was formed, and plans have 
been sketched for three atlases, each of them covering one of 
the three Yugoslav languages. Furthermore, Yugoslav dia- 
lectologists will take part in the elaboration of the General 
Slavic linguistic atlas, which will include the most relevant 
dialectal data from all Slavic languages and which will be the 
world’s first enterprise of this kind. Preparatory work has 
already begun, the questionnaires for the three Yugoslav 
languages are almost ready, and in the summer of 1961 field 
work in different parts of Yugoslavia will begin. We hope 
that—if no unfavorable events intervene—a complete corpus 
of data, representing about one thousand local dialects, will 
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be collected by 1967, so that by then publication of the 
atlases will begin. The accomplishment of the work on the 
General Slavic atlas naturally depends on the progress of 
the work in other Slavic countries. 








ROZANOV 


By George Ivask 
University of Washington 


In the eyes of Soviet critics, Vasilij Rozanov, once a 
highly controversial Russian author, appears to be on his 
way to oblivion. In the U.S.S.R. his name is on the black 
list of prohibited authors. Translations of two of his books 
have been published abroad, but these titles are not readily 
obtainable. However, a new collection of his writings in 
the original has been published in the United States.’ 

Rozanov’s present obscurity must give us pause. Is he 
merely a writer for writers? I think not. He has qualities 
that appeal to the general reader. He is concise and stimu- 
lating; he used the most colloquial style of Russian—a style 
which he brought to perfection. “It gives me physical pleas- 
ure to read Rozanov,”* said Nikolaj Berdjaev. There are 
difficulties in rendering him into foreign languages, but they 
are not insuperable and are less difficult than those one 
meets in translating Leskov, with his technique of narrative 
placed in the mouth of a fictional character in order to pro- 
duce the illusion of individualized speech (skaz). 

Rozanov has been compared, with varying degrees of 
accuracy to Nietzsche, to James Joyce, to Marcel Proust, 
and to other writers. The Soviet critic Kornej Cukovskij, 
in comparing Rozanov with Whitman, is surely mistaken: 
the works of the urbane high-strung Russian lack the raw, 
natural scent of Leaves of Grass. $ More convincing is an 
analogy between Rozanov and the forgotten author of Lavengro 
and The Bible in Spain, George Borrow (1803-1881). Both are 
described by the Irish poet, James Stephens, as intimate 
writers who create the closest and deepest tie with the reader.‘ 
Some critics have also called Rozanov the Russian Nietzsche, 
but this exaggerated view is not supported by the facts. The 
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paradoxical immorality of the two differs essentially. Nie- 
tzsche glorified strong personalities; Rozanov sympathized 
with weaklings distinguished only by their rich and strange 
inner life. Comparisons of Joyce and Proust, on the one 
hand, and Rozanov, on the other, have more validity, as we 
shall see below. Nevertheless, it is far better to present 
Rozanov against a Russian background. 

The writer whom Rozanov admired most was Dostoevskij. 
He even married Polina Suslova (1840-1918), the former 
mistress of his literary hero. In 1880, when Rozanov was 
twenty-four and studying at the University of Moscow, he 
met Polina, a woman of forty, who twenty years earlier 
had been Dostoevskii’s infernal muse, his dark lady.* 
Rozanov himself described her later as a woman who re- 
sembled Catherine de Medici watching the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's Night, or as a Russian Xlyst’s god-mother 
(bogorodica), a virago who led the wild fanatics of a dancing 
flagellant sect, severely persecuted but still secretly exist- 
ing in pre-Revolutionary Russia. Rasputin and the Soviet 
peasant-poet Nikolaj Kljuev (1887-1937) are believed to have 
been members of some Xlyst organizations. 

Rozanov was, actually, a new version of Dostoevskij, 
whose religous and psychological insights he tried to apply 
to sex. Maksim Gor'kij was correct when he wrote to 
Rozanov: “Your father is Dostoevskij, a perverted and 
cruel writer whom I do not like..." And Berdjaev linked 
Rozanov to the hideous and witty Fédor Karamazov, the 
father of Mitja, Ivan, and AleSa. 

Vasilij Vasil'evic Rozanov was born April 20, 1856, 
and grew up in Kostroma, a provincial town in central Russia. 
His father, a petty official, a small cog in the enormous machine 
of Russian imperial bureaucracy, died when Vasja Rozanov 
was very young. Vassilij's mother, as he once remarked, 
resembled the poor irritable Katerina Marmeladov of Dos- 
toevskij's Crime and Punishment, for both his mother and 





Mme. Marmeladov were obsessed by a kind of vanity which 
aroused pity. Katerina, while spitting blood, boasted that 
once she danced at a ball given by the governor, and Mme. 
4 Rozanov, surrounded by her noisy children, still liked to 
refer to her noble descent. She had a little wooden house, 
an orchard, and a small yearly pension of 300 rubles (the 
equivalent of approximately $150). 
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Young Rozanov’s family life was terrible. Aleksej 
Remizov (1877-1957), who had been a close friend of Rozanov, 
once wrote: “A feeling of strange curiosity led him [Rozanov] 
to Polina. She had been the mistress of the great Dostoevskij, 

. . And Rozanov recalled once: ‘I smiled at her and took 
off my glasses; she approached and slapped me on my jaw: 
Smack! smack! Why?'”’ After five or six years Rozanov 
and Polina separated.. Rozanov at that time was a teacher 
at a state secondary school in Yelets, a small provincial 
town. He was forced to present a program of instruction 
consisting primarily of rote memorization. The Soviet 
writer Mixail Prisvin (1873-1954), who was one of Rozanov’s 
pupils in the 1880's, described him in an autobiographical 
novel. The schoolboys called Vasilij Vasil'evic “the goat” 
and whispered that he did not visit brothels as the other 
teachers did,because he relieved himself alone. No one 
liked him. But at times he was able to arouse the interest 
of the boys.® Disregarding the foolish syllabus, he spoke on 
the mysteries of Asia and the origin of ancient religions. In 
the eighties, Rozanov, the obscure school teacher, “the goat,’ 
worked hard. He translated Aristotle and wrote a philosophical 
work On Understanding (1886), which some modern specialists 











such as D. Cizevskij (Heidelberg) or the Rev. Georgij Florovskij | 


(Harvard), consider Hegelian, even though Rozanov himself 
always boasted that he had never read Hegel. However, 
Rozanov did not find his characteristic subject matter and 
style until much later. His book on Dostoevskij and Gogol' 
was written in the early 1890's; it is not typical of Rozanov, 
but it contributed much toward a deeper understanding of 
both writers. Rozanov, moreover, was the first critic to 
stress the importance of Dostoevskij'’s Notes from Under- 
ground. He himself had grown up in a psychological cellar 
and condemned nineteenth-century civilization, with its vain 
faith in progress and its crystal palaces symbolizing tech- 
nological achievements. 

Meanwhile, Polina refused to grant Rozanov a divorce. 
They were still officially considered husband and wife, 
divorces being almost unobtainable in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. Soon after Polina left him, Rozanov met another 
woman, Varvara Dmitrievna, a good housewife with little 
education (she was vague about the orthography of some 
Russian wortis). A faithful member of the Orthodox Church, 
she wanted to see her marriage blessed by a priest. In June 
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1891 they were secretly married in a church. Had this 
clandestine marriage been revealed, both of them would have 
been separated and even convicted of bigamy. This second 
marriage for Rozanov was happy, and the couple had five 
children. After Polina “the demon,” Varvara, a Russian 


matrona, organized Rozanov’s life into a solid petty—bour- 


geois pattern. He enjoyed being the patriarchal head of the 
family, even a self-satisfied poSljak, and his vulgar manners, 
to his delight, shocked his friends among the refined intel- 
ligentsia. But anxiety never left him. Continually there was 
tension in Rozanov, which was, however, favorable to his 
creative work. He, the middle-class pater familias, still 
possessed many traits typical of Dostoevskij’s characters: 

the romantic dreamer of White Nights, the fierce man from 
the underground, and the buffoon for the nonce which Kara- 
mazov-pere pretended to be. In addition, he had traits pe- 
culiar to himself, a wistful reverie and loneliness. Through- 
out his married life, he remained a mental onanist. Like 
André Gide in Si le grain ne meurt, Vasilij Rozanov confessed 
that very early in his life he had indulged in autoeroticism. 
Once he said to a young friend, Erix Gollerbax: “While 
writing with my right hand I used to touch the source of all 
inspiration with my left nand. ”? 











Rozanov, a genius of disintegration and dreams, was a 
solitary débauché and an errant pilgrim who never stopped 
asking the profoundest questions, which have remained un- 
answered: Does God exist? Does he pity us? What is the 
destiny of man on earth and after death? But Rozanov, a 
homo solus, a Ding an und fuer sich, continually played the 
role of a ha happy husband, a good father. Both roles were the 

“real” role: both the dreamer and the jester, the patriarch 
and the philistine, were Rozanov. 

The young Rozanov was small, weak, and obsessed by 
dreams. His imagination was nourished by a book on mythol- 
ogy translated from the German.” He followed the Argonauts 
on their voyages and the Persian Kings on their marches. 
Lying on a bench and looking at the night sky, while stilla 
young boy, a student at secondary school, he was deeply 
impressed by the great distances and vast space of the universe. 
The Romantic Vasja was happy when alone because he hated 
reality, which he was unable to face. He suffered continually 
because of his internal and external ugliness. In the Solitaria 
he recalled: “I stood before the large mirror in the school 
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hall. ...A red face. An unpleasant complexion, shiny (not 
dry) hair of fiery color. . . standing straight up. . . . How can 
anyone like such an ugly face? I used to be seized with 
horror. ”!! , 

Rozanov never overcame his obsession with sex, and 
his writings constantly expressed this fixation. For him the 
true religions were those of the Hebrews of the Old Testament 
and the ancient Egyptians. The wise men of the Orient stressed 
the importance not only of the moral but also of the sexual be- 
havior of men. They tended towards eros, not logos. An 
angel of Jehovah touches the boy at the very moment of cir- 
cumcision. Girls join Judaism after losing their virginity. 
Only the sexual relationship to God is real. Rozanov rejected 
all kinds of religious spiritualism. Sex is the substance of 
spirit. Spirit is only the smell of flesh. Asexual men are 
atheists. Only the faithful Jews still know it now; they are 
the last really religious and biologically healthy people in 
history. The decline of these religious feelings among the 
Jews would ruin them. Rozanov rejected Christianity as too 
spiritual a religion. Jesus blessed the young married couple 
at Cana of Galilee, but yet He remained single, and His dis- 
ciples left their wives and families. Christianity is the “black” 
religion of the monks, who are completely right in their way: 
they don’t marry, in imitation of the unmarried Jesus. Mean- 
while Protestants, in eliminating both paganism and asceticism, 


changed Christianity into a doctrine which is not able to express | 


religion at all; for religion is not a doctrine but life itself. 
Rozanov affirmed that joy and delight have left the Chris- 
tian world. The asexual behavior of Christian communities 
has led to contemporary atheism. Sex and the mystery of 
family life blessed by God in the Old Testament should be 
revived. Rozanov had a blueprint for this revival. After 
the wedding newly married couples ought to spend a month in 
a little cell built upon the balcony of the church. The genitals 
are the holy vessels of blood and seed. In the very moment 
of coitus man becomes god-like. Youth ought to marry very 
early, immediately after reaching sexual maturity. Then 
masturbation and prostitution would be avoided. There would 
be more children. But there would also be women not ded- 
icated to family life. Those women Rozanov called “universal 
wives.” The wise Egyptians sent such women to the temple 
where they engaged in holy prostitution, which differed com- 
pletely from modern prostitution. Sexual anomalies could 
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then be excused, even justified. Rozanov claimed that “men 
of the lunar light” (homosexuals, or men with homosexual 
tendencies) have contributed greatly to the development of 
our culture. As men of genius they have overcome established 
traditions and discovered new fields of knowledge and art. 
Rozanov once said: “Is it not the law of chemistry that two 
H’s join one O? What happens then? A revolution? An 
explosion? . . . But if an old world falls into pieces a new 
one will be built up. ”!? Rejecting law and tradition, the 
lunar men create new patterns and tools. Is it not true that 
the ancient Greeks, who admired handsome boys, developed 
the greatest civilization ever seen? 

Holy prostitution and Greek love are channels for pas- 
sions which could not be channeled otherwise. However, 
not the lunar men, but the sons of the sun, who prefer to 
live in families, will determine the principles of social life. 
Without normal people the night-walking lunar dreamers 
would die, and indeed would not even be born. Here is the 
reason why the chilly white-marbled Greek civilization was 
destroyed, while hot and ardent Israel continually reproduced 
the holy race. ? 

Such a Weltanschauung or religion based on the mystery 
of sex was expressed and propagated by Rozanov in lectures 
given at the religious-philosophical meetings between 1902 and 
1904, where, for the first time, two very different groups 
of Russian society met, the clergy and the liberal-minded 
intelligentsia. The latter was represented primarily by the 
modernist writers of the symbolist movement (MereZkovskij 
and others). They called Rozanov “the great man inquiring 
into Christianity,” and accorded him the reputation of a 
genius. But Rozanov did not like them because they were, 
in his opinion, sterile neurotics and frustrated decadents 
without blood and flesh. He, the enemy of Christianity, 
preferred the Russian “white clergy” (married priests) to 
the intellectuals, because the clergymen looked like patriarchs, 
with their long beards and long dress, and had many children. 
Once he exclaimed cynically: “I like the Russian (married) 
clergy for their sexually potent...” (here he used an obscene 
word).'* The censors of the Russian Synod (the administrative 
body of the Russian Church) took him to court, but his friendly 


personal relations with the Russian priests did not suffer at 
all. 
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Rozanov's philosophy of religion and history is fantastic. 
Specialists cannot agree with his sweeping and capricious 
interpretation of the Old Testament and of Ancient Egypt. 
The majority of Christians do not consider their religion as 
“black” (ascetic). Yet Rozanov was never one to be dis- 
turbed by the presentation of factual evidence which might 
controvert his own pet theories. He created his own great 
myth based on intuition and introduced it to the reader by 
various means: by cynical jokes, emotion-filled remarks, 
striking paradoxes, and by a language which expressed the 
spontaneous gestures of his own personality. Some of 
Rozanov’s observations and statements coincide with those 
of Freudian psychology. Both Rozanov and the Freudians 
affirm the importance of sexual behavior. But there are 
also great differences. Freud's doctrine is fitted into the 
framework of science, while Rozanov’s myth is placed in 
that of art and religion. Freud was a determinist; Rozanov 
emphasized the free creative will of a human being involved 
in sex. 

It is more useful to compare Rozanov with the forgotten 
psychologist Otto Weininger who used scientific methods but 
really created a kind of myth. Both were artists, romantic 











authors inspired by free imagination. Rozanov read Weininger'’s 


Geschlecht und Charakter (1903) with enthusiam, but there is 
no evidence that he was influenced by its author. 

While condemning Christianity, Rozanov realized the 
complexity of the whole problem of Christ. Sometimes one 
has the impression that he hated the “dark image” of Christ 
passionately. He continually belabored Jesus as the founder 
of the heliish, satanic church represented by fanatic monks. 
But very often Rozanov was attracted to the image of Our 
Most Sweet Lord, Jesus Christ, and admired Him as pas- 
sionately as he was used to hating Him. During his wife's 
serious illness, Rozanov wrote: “All suffering people are 
Christian, all happy people are pagan, "15 and asked, “If 
your friend is in agony would you think of sexual intercourse?” 
Pity for the sick and suffering is the heart of real Christianity. 
Christian agape (pity, charity) is stronger and more genuine 
than the eros of either ancient Egypt or classical Greece. 

In the Christian world there is also a wistful sadness with- 
out reason, a longing without sense, said Rozanov. There 
are strange emotions and dreams more elevated and higher 
than happiness and joy. Rozanov called that Romantic state 
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of mind a Christian one. Here Rozanov, the cynical buffoon, 
a Fédor Karamazov, gives way to Rozanov, the Romantic 
dreamer of Dostoevskij's White Nights or The Adolescent 

(A Raw Youth). A seventeenth-century Baroque English poet, 
Richard Crashaw, whom Rozanov, of course, did not know, 
described the same mood as “Sweetness so sad, sadness so 
sweet.”'® It is the best expression of what Rozanov called 
Christian poetry, the Christian atmosphere created by Our 
Most Sweet Lord, Jesus. 

Is the slightly vibrating, sweet-sad music of Rozanov’s 
prose really “Christian”? It is difficult to answer this 
question, but without doubt Rozanov’s prose is full of charm, 
and it belongs to our Age of Anxiety. Rozanov tried in vain 
to identify himself with Abraham and Isaac, the epic patriarchs 
of the Old Testament. He was able to express himself lyr- 
ically but not epically. A happy father, a happy husband, he 
was still a homo solus. He remarked once: “Always and 
everywhere I am a stranger, even at home.” Merezovskij’s 
wife, the symbolist poetess Zinaida Hippius, called him a 














wistful pilgrim. Rozanov's best books, Solitaria and The 
Fallen Leaves, are unique. They present notes of very 
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different kinds which follow each other in amazing disorder; 
disorder intentionally became the dominant principle and 
canon of his creative work. Now he speaks of God, now 
about some toys he bought for his daughters. Many notes 
are supplied with remarks: “written in a railway station”; 
“on a cuff”; “on a shoe sole”; “in the lavatory.” Is ita 
notebook, a diary? Yes, because people often scribble in 
the same way in their private memorandum books. No, 
because Rozanov was a professional writer; he correctd 
his notes carefully and chose only a part of his fallen leaves 
from the bundle. In order to create a atmosphere of intimacy 
and deeper contact with the reader, Rozanov used his note- 
books as a kind of rough material and established a new 
literary style rather similiar to the Journals of André Gide, 
who, however, was less emotional and more disciplined 
than Rozanov. Was Rozanov attempting a stream-of-con- 
sciousness technique? Notatall. The great masters of 
psychological novels, Proust, Joyce, and Virginia Woolf, 
wrote in a very different way. They sharply analyzed the 
stream of consciousness. Rozanov analyzed nothing. His 
short notes are, strictly speaking, poems in prose. He 
sought to infect the reader with the bacillus of a sweet-sad 
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disease which he called poetry. Some notes from his two 
major works are illustrative: 


1. Pity goes out to what is small. That is why I d 
love all that is small. 

2. With a heavy iron does God iron man. 

3. Sadness is my eternal guest. And how I love her! 
She wears neither a rich nor a poor dress. She 
is slim. I think she looks like my mother. She 
has no words, or very few. There is only her 
look. But why go on describing: are there words 
for that? She is infinite. Sadness is infinity! 





Pay 


4. Iam coquetting like a girl before the whole world; : 

hence my constant agitation. r 
5. On me even dirt is fine, because it is—me. 1 
6. “Today” was completely absent in Dostoevskij. | 
7. Ido not want truth; Iwant peace. (After a doc- ' 


tor’s visit. ) 


— from The Fallen Leaves?’ 





1, The secret of authorship consists of the constant 
and involuntary music in the soul. If it is not 
there, a man can only “make a writer of himself.” 
But he is not a writer. Something is flowing in 
the soul. Eternally, constantly. What? Why? 
Who knows? And least of all, the writer. 

2. Cynicism through suffering? Did it ever occur : 
to you? » 

3. The family is the most aristocratic form of : 
life]... 

4. My soul is made of dirt, tenderness, and sad- 
ness. Or: it is like gold fish, playing in the sun, : 
but placed in an aquarium filled with dung—im- 
pregnated water. And they are not suffocated 
there. Quite the contrary. ... It does not sound ) 
like truth. And yet it is so. iF 

5. No man is worthy of praise. Every man is only : 
worthy of compassion. 





4 
All these utterances may be paradoxical, but they are not 
aphoristic. An aphorism is always well calculated, siatintitnaitil 
intellectual, and, therefore, artificial. While reading Rozanov 
one has the impression of hearing the author speaking and moving.) 
This causerie really expresses what R. P. Blackmur calls the | 
gesture of language, 19 an immediate reaction of our psyche. | 
This gesture convinces us only if it is obviously unexpected, 
even accidental, but at the same time means something really 
important and essential for us. Only a master of language 
is able to make a gesture which sets us in motion. Rozanov 
did it in his best books. 
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Either cynical or pathetic, Rozanov is what Turgenev 
called a man “with a sigh,” a Russian Taugenichts, a poet 
in underwear as lazy as Oblomov, Goncarov’s monumental 
character, as lost in strange dreams as the odd Romantic 
character of Dostoevskij. He is also as cunning as a fox, as 
filthy as a pig — but he never will bore the reader. One 
may be disgusted with his obscene jokes and erotomania; of 
course, Rozanov sometimes chattered to much about the 
phallic cult and coitus. But at the same time he confronts 
the reader with the naked realities of God, life, death, and 
truth. The dish that he concocted in his kitchen seems 
strange; it is simultaneously sweet, bitter, and sour. It 
makes one sick. After too long a friendship with Rozanov, 
nausea is inevitable. But still the most urbane and polished 
reader must reluctantly admit that sometimes he himself 
resembles that monstrous Russian, Rozanov—always sighing, 
dreaming, cursing, praying, and lying on a couch in his 
underwear. 

Certain odd nightmares of Joyce’s characters, certain 
dreams of Proust’s longing for Albertine disparue must have 
come into the mind of that Russian eccentric, less refined 
but, perhaps, more sincere than the two great western writers. 
He never used the tedious long sentences typical of Ulysses 
or A la recherche du temps perdu. He preferred short phrases 
in order to fix, not the broad and vague stream of consciousness, 
but only the impressions and moods of a given moment. He is 
more diverting and entertaining than Joyce or Proust. But 
they were both more solid and scrupulous than Rozanov; they 
sought to put into words the most subtle observations of inner 
life. Rozanov was too lazy for a really great effort in litera- 
ture. But his Fallen Leaves have the charm of poetry, the 
spontaneity of an unpredicted quick approach to people, things, 
and ideas. Ideological controversies and inner tensions con- 
tinually intensify his creative work. There is a conflict be- 
tween a homo solus who enjoys his loneliness and the dreamer 
who tries to change himself and even the whole of humanity by 
resorting to the holy and “sexual” way of life of the ancient 
Jews and Egyptians. But, compared with Dostoevskij, Rozanov 
is a fish that never reached the deepest waters. A really 
great creative work is always nourished by love and faith. 
Dostoevskij, an ardent prophet, believed, or passionately 
wished to believe, in God; and he was able to love or hate 
with his whole heart. But Rozanov was cool; he experienced 
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neither great anxiety and despair nor great faith and love. 
In general, great passions are rare in the literature of the 
twentieth century. Obsessed and furious artists like the 
Russian symbolist poet Aleksandr Blok or the twentieth- 
century Dylan Thomas are exceptions. 

Rozanov is kind-hearted but indifferent, like a pleasant 
pig. His sad sweetness is human, but yet he never lost his 
appetite and liked to sip hot tea from the boiling, hissing 
Russian samovar on the table. Dostoevskij’s Man from 
Underground, drinking the same hot tea, said: “Rather the 
world should be ruined than that I should not have my tea. — 
But he never tasted tea in the way the piggish Rozanov did; 
he had lost his joie de vivre forever. 

Dostoevskij, the prophet, burned with an inner fire, with 





a thirst for righteousness. Rozanov, his true or false follower, | 


was only a chattering genius, not a real one. 

The first forty-three years of his life were a period of 
misery for Rozanov. But in 1899 everything changed: the 
editor-in-chief and publisher of the conservative, even 
reactionary, New Times (Novoe Vremja), A. Suvorin, ap- 
pointed him a permanent contributor to that newspaper. In 
ten or twelve years Rozanov saved 35,000 rubles. In feuille- 
tons written in a hurry but still with brilliant wit Rozanov 
cynically ridiculed and condemned the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia. However, during the brief revolution of 
1905 he glorified freedom and equality in essays published 
in a liberal newspaper. Here he used the pen name Varvarin 
(derived from the name of his second wife). After the failure 
of the revolutionaries he wrote only pro-monarchist articles 
in Novoe Vremja and remained a cynical nihilist and anti- 
Semite in politics, although he was always a pro-Semite in 
religion. 

Rozanov, a disintegrated personality, was not able to 
construct a genuine ideology. He never will have the reputa- 
tion of a “wise man,” a title popularly conferred in Russia 
upon Dostoevskij and Tolstoj, even on Gogol' or Leskov. 

He is too decadent, too exotic. But at the same time, as 
James Stephens said: “He is an authentic human being, a 
cousin to every Russian and to everyman. He is scattered, 
and tormented, and ridiculous; he is as incredible as is 
every creature that lives; and he is well worth reading. wat 
One may well add that Rozanov, as an unpredictable, anxious 
personality, is an complete opposite of the robots of Capek's 
R. U. R. and of the inhuman monsters of Orwell's 1984. 
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After the October Revolution of 1917, the family of 
Rozanov moved to Sergiev Posad, a settlement around the 
famous Trinity and Saint Sergius Monastery near Moscow. 
There Rozanov published a diary-like periodical, The 
Apocalypse of Our Time. Here he preached again against 
Christianity, and called for a return to the Old Testament's 
Judea and to ancient Egypt. It is also interesting to note 
that in The Apocalypse Rozanov, almost thirty years before 
Churchill, used the expression: “The Iron Curtain is drop- 
ping down on Russian history. "™ 

During the Civil War Rozanov’s family starved, as many 
millions of Russians did. Vasilij Vasil'evich complained 
once in a letter that a glass of milk, a helping of cottage cheese, 
might save his life. Only a few months before his death Ro- 
zanov said to the philosopher Berdjaev: “I do not believe in 
your Christian God.”** Nevertheless, he died as a devoted 
and pious Orthodox. At his own request he received the last 
sacrament four times and extreme unction once, and three 
times the prayers for the dying were read over him. During 
the last prayer he died peacefully, without pain, on January 
23, 1919 (Old Style). ** 

Hebrew or Christian, pagan or atheist, Rozanov remains 
a split personality of exuberant inner experience, full of 
inspiring ideas and emotions spontaneously fixed in the fallen 
leaves of his books. 
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SOURCES OF SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN 


By David Kraus 


Harvard University 


The Moving Parts 


I am sick of the gilded arts. 

Sing me a song of the Moving Parts! 
These have never embraced a sham: 
Ratchet, poppet, tappet and cam. 
Jack, rack, pinion, toggle and sear 
Show no favor for love or fear. 

Pin and piston, sprocket and spline 
Answer only to their design. 

Enough of feeble and fainting hearts! 
Sing me a song of the Moving Parts! 


—Robert Abernathy, 


The present report is part of a synchronic analysis’ of 
the language of Russian science as represented by Stepanov’s 
Brief Polytechnic Dictionary. * The Stepanov text was chosen 
because it is a recent, encyclopedic dictionary compiled for 
Russian scientists and engineers and covers a broad area of 
the physical sciences, including, among others, mechanical 
engineering, metallurgy, chemistry, geophysics, electronics, 
navigation, architecture, and transportation. The social 
sciences are not represented, except for a few terms from 
economics. To keep the body of data to be analyzed within 
reasonable bounds, the study was limited to the lead entries. 
There are approximately 8800 lead entries in the Stepanov 
dictionary, of which about 55 percent are single words and 
45 percent phrases. These entries contain approximately 
5600 different nouns and 1900 different adjectives, with a 
sprinkling of adverbs and prepositions. There are no verbs, 
except by inference from the deverbatives. The repetition 
of words in phrases brings the total number of words treated 
to about 13,000. 
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One of the objects of this study has been to determine 
which sources of scientific Russian vocabulary are productive, 
and this point will be stressed in the present article. 

However, before presenting a summary of the Stepanov 
material, I would like to comment briefly on the Russian ref- 
erence sources available in this country. There are several 
hundred Russian-English and English-Russian general and 
specialized dictionaries readily available in the United States,’ 
about 30 of which apply directly to the Stepanov material, yet 
no one of them listed more than 60 percent of the terms in 
Stepanov, and all of them combined listed only a bit more 
than 70 percent of the terms. The rest had to be found through 
“educated guessing” and subsequent verification in English 
reference material, through laborious searching of secondary 
sources and by direct questioning of scientists. There is no 
Russian-Russian or Russian-English dictionary that even 
approaches the coverage of the unabridged Webster dictionary 
of English.* I found the best source of information on scien- 
tific Russian vocabulary to be the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, ’ 
especially now that the index volumes have appeared. Other 
prime sources of information are the USakov® and Smirnickij’ 
dictionaries published in the Soviet Union and the Callaham® 
and Bray” dictionaries published in the United States. A few 
scientific terms appear in Vasmer’s etymological dictionary, ” 
but most of them are old borrowings, prior to 1850. English, 
French, and German reference works usually lag 5-15 years 
or more behind developments, so it is difficult to trace the 
origin or even verify the existence of the names of new com- 
mercial products and trade names. The best reference to 





such material is Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. 





Analysis 


In this report I shall treat only the substantives. The 
statistics which follow pertain to the 5600 different nouns in 
the Stepanov lead entries; repetitions will not be considered. 
I have divided the substantives into two major groups, viz., 
words drawn from the native Russian vocabulary (including 
some Church Slavonic borrowings) and words borrowed or 
constructed from foreign languages. 

Approximately 32 percent of the substantives in Stepanov 
are drawn from the native vocabulary fund. If the mixed 
Russian-foreign compounds are considered Russian words, 
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e.g., radiotizel (a radio broadcasting system), the native 
element amounts to nearly 40 percent. Any inclusion of 
foreign words assimilated into Russian would involve a 
subjective choice, so I have regarded words such as baSmak, 
bélka, betén and benzin as foreign, although there is a good 





case for considering them to be Russian words. 

The deverbatives form the largest group of native sub- 
stantives (63 percent). They are formed chiefly with the 
suffixes zero, -nie and -ka. Deadjectivals comprise another 
10 percent and the remainder consists of words with diminutive 
or augmentative suffixes (9 percent) and simple words. The 
three most productive suffixes, -nie (450 words), zero (340) 
and -ka (314), all express the same general concepts, i.e., 

a process, an action or the product, result, or location of 
such a process or action. Other productive suffixes are 
-ost', -nost' (148 words), -tel' (121) and the diminutives 

-ka (103 words) and -ok (65). 

" There are two subgroups of native substantives which 

are quite interesting, although not numerous: 1) common 
words used in a technical sense, e.g., baSmak in the meanings 
of “brake shoe” and “bearing plate” and baba in the meaning 
“drop hammer,” and 2) the diminutive names of animals in 
the meaning of machines or implements, e.g., lebédka means 
a windlass and medvédka a punching machine. Many of these 
words have counterparts in other European languages, but 
proper investigation of the origin of the Russian words of this 
type would require study of the history of each craft and trade 
represented and the jargon of the Russian and foreign crafts- 
men who founded and developed the trade in Russia. 

The compounds, more than any other type of word, show 
the dynamic nature of the scientific Russian language and the 
stages of assimilation of foreign elements. Compounds 
comprise 25 percent of the native words in Stepanov (if the 
mixed Russian-foreign compounds are included) and 35 per- 
cent of the foreign. Compounding is a highly productive 
medium of word formation,and Russian scientists borrow 
and create compounds from foreign elements much faster 
than the dictionary compilers can record them. 

Many of the compounds borrowed intact from foreign 
languages should be regarded as simple words, since they 
were borrowed as a unit and the separate components are 
not evident to the Russian reader, e.g., bajpas (a by-pass 
valve). Other compounds borrowed intact are transitional 
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cases, e.g., the international metiisul'fat (methyl sulfate), 
since both components appear in other compounds borrowed 
into Russian and are potentially productive, but thus far no 
compounds created by Russians have been formed with these 
elements. In the Stepanov material there are some 300 Rus- 
sian and 600 different foreign combining elements. Of course, 
many of them appear in only one compound, but some appear 
so frequently they might even be regarded as prefixes or 
suffixes. Some examples are Russian vodo-, which appears 
in 31 compounds, samo- in 16, -mer in 29 and -voz and -xod 
in 10 words each, and foreign avto-, which appears in 44 
words, -metr in 109 and gidro- in 46 words. None of the 
above compounding elements exists as an independent word 

in the meaning of the combining component, which adds to 

the impression of prefix or suffix. The cases of -voz and 
-xod are quite interesting; in most examples it seems clear 
that - -voz stands for parov6z or is modeled after parovéz and 
-xod stands for paroxéd, but the paro- is dropped because 

the d driving force of the locomotive or ship is no longer steam, 
e.g., gazovdz, gazoxdéd, élektrovéz, @lektroxéd. 

There are several general categories of compounds, all 
productive: 1) compounds formed of two independent words 
joined by a linking vowel, brevnospisk (a log chute) or joined 
directly, polukolénna (a half column), 2) those in which one 
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of the components does not exist as an independent word, e.g., | 


dernoréz (a sod cutter), and 3) those formed by the direct 
addition of three or more components, e.g., dimetflbutadién 
(dimethyl butadiene). Judging by the meaning of the compound, 
the form of the components or corresponding longer forms, 
the first component of a compound can be a noun in the ac- 
cusative, dative, or instrumental case, e.g.; dymosés 
(exhaust fan, acc.), ognezasCita (fire prevention, dat.) and 
benzoréz (gasoline cutting torch, instr.), an adjective, e.g.;, 
boepripasy (ammunition), a numeral, mnogo¢lén (polynomial), 
or a preposition, nutromér (inside caliper, [v nutri). How- 
ever, as Serech!! points out, there is no grammatical indi- 
cation of the relationship between the parts in the word itself 
and one must know the application of the word to know its 
meaning, so these are not significant differences but interest- 
ing variants of a single type of compound. 

The extent to which some international components have 
been assimilated into Russian can be implied from the large 








number of mixed Russian-foreign compounds (244 in Stepanov), 
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e.g.» anemorazvédka (a wind survey, fr. Greek 4nemos 
‘wind’ and Russian razvedka) and mjasokombinat (a meat- 
packing plant). Further, there is quite a number of all- 
foreign compounds which exist in Russian but not in German, 
English, or French. In those languages the concept exists, 

of course, but is expressed by a phrase or a longer compound, 
e.g., avtobaza (an automobile and truck repair and storage 
yard), gidrolfft (a hydraulic hoist) and asbosifer (asbestos 

slate roofing, German Asbestschiefer). These words form 

a bridge between the native and the foreign vocabulary. 

I have divided the foreign borrowings in Russian into 
several major categories: 

1) International words, i.e., words which have the same 
form and, predominantly, the same stress in several modern 
languages, all possible sources of borrowing. In turn, these 
international words can be divided into two large groups: 

a) “Natural” words, i.e., those borrowed from the active 
vocabulary of modern languages, e.g., petit (a type size) 

and akkérd (chord, pitch); b) “Artificial” words, i.e., 

words created by science from Latin or Greek components, 

for example, for example, avtoklav (autoclave). The inter- 
national words constitute 45 percent of the foreign substantives. 

2) Russified foreign borrowings, i.e., foreign words 
which have become Russified through suffixation. The native 
suffixes most used in this type of construction are -ka, -nie 
and -(n)ost', ¢.g., kolénka (a gasoline pump), normirovanie_ 
(standardization), and radioakt{vnost' (radioactivity). The 
suffixes -ij and -ija are included here as marginal cases. 

This group comprises 20 percent of the foreign substantives. 

3) Russian words formed from foreign components on 
the pattern of international words, but not used as such in 
German, French,or English. This is a small group, about 
2 percent of the foreign substantives. 

4) Words borrowed directly from a single foreign lan- 
guage. These comprise about 24 percent of the foreign 
substantives. 

5) Others, including abbreviations, e.g., GEC (Gidro- 
elektorcentral'), units of measure, om (ohm), place names, 
e. g., bégxed (the type of coal mined in in Boghead, Scotland), 
and family names, e.g., Abel' (Abel). 

The trade names, a rather numerous group, are included 
among the artificial words. There are a few Russian trade 
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names, such as graleks (a kind of rubberized cloth) named 
for the inventors Grafov and Alekseenko. 

The question of the source of borrowing of a scientific 
word is often quite perplexing. Clear cases of borrowing are 
comparatively rare. More often, a word has the same form 
in several languages, each a possible source of borrowing. 
The task can be simplified somewhat by dividing the borrow- 
ings into two general classes: 1) those borrowed before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and 2) recent borrowings. 
Thus, the first group includes old borrowings from Russia’s 
Asiatic, Scandinavian, Baltic, and Greek neighbors, words 
borrowed from western languages around the time of Peter 
the Great and words borrowed during the early stages of 
development of the physical sciences. The second group 
includes the international borrowings made during the rapid 
expansion of scientific vocabulary in the past century and 
generally limits the sources of borrowings to German and 
French, the chief media of scientific information during this 
period. Recently, English has begun to exert an influence on 
Russian scientific vocabulary. It seems unlikely that Russian 
created many of its own international words in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries or that it borrowed directly from 
such secondary languages of science as Portugese, Chinese, 
or Swedish; and thus words such as jakaranda (Portugese), } 
tung (Chinese), and skarn (Swedish) were probably borrowed 
through German or French. 

In a few cases, the borrowing of an international word 
can be attributed to German, French, or English on the basis 
of stress, form, or spelling, but in a great number of cases 
even the stress is identical in these languages and in Russian. 
Undoubtedly, the source of borrowing of many scores of these 
international words could be identified through investigation 
of the history of each word individually and by study of the 
history of each science in the West and in Russia, but this 
would be a significant study in itself. To point up the inherent 
complexities of such a study, let us take the case of chemistry. 
Russian chemical vocabulary, like that of the other sciences 
and of other European scientific languages, is stratified. | 
Side by side one finds old Slavic words such as zelézo and 
rtut', terms from alchemy, e.g., saturn (lead), from old 
chemistry, ftor (fluorine, formerly phthore), elements 
named before the Mendeleev system was adopted (before 
approximately 1870) such as azét (nitrogen, from French) 
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and selén (selenium, from German), and elements named 
after the adoption of the Mendeleev system, e.g., barij 
(barium), compounds named before the standardizing Con- 
gress of Geneva (1892) and after the Congress, and trade 
names which abandon the Geneva system for the sake of 
brevity, e.g., bina (artificial rubber), which is an abridg- 
ment of butadiene ar and natrium. 

The form and stress of the international suffixes: -an, 

-at, -{d, -it, -dn is the same in German, French, Russian, 
and often English. One of these is productive in contemporary 
Russian, i.e., the suffix is added to native words to indicate 
minerals and manufactured products such as solomit (straw 
insulation), glinit (baked clay) and stalinit (an alloy and a 
glass). 

Russian has two suffixes of its own which are used almost 
exclusively with scientific vocabulary; both are productive. 
The suffix -ij (65 cases in Stepanov) is used to name new 
chemical elements. Previously it was used in place of the 
Greek suffix -on (akroterij for akroterion) or Latin -um 
(opij for opium), but at present foreign words ending “in - -um 
are borrowed intact, e.g., dleum and petroldtum. The - -ija 
suffix, with its variants -dcija and -izacija, correspond to 
the German and French -ie and English -y and -ation, -ization, 
respectively, e.g., meteorolégija, aprobdcija, mexanizdcija. 
There are 370 words with the -ija suffix in Stepanov. Oc- 
casionally, this suffix is used with a Russian stem, e.g., 
jarovizacija (vernalization, a seed-treating process). 

Of the remaining foreign suffixes, the two most productive 
are -or (-ator, -izator) and -er (~ér). The -or group retains 
the form and stress of the Latin from which it is derived. 

This is also the form and stress of German and English, but 
not of French. There are 164 words with the -or suffix in 
Stepanov. Russian words with the suffix -er are taken from 
modern languages, Dutch, English, French, and German; 
in most cases the language of origin is quite evident: Du. 
bier (an ice boat), French glissér (a glider, hydroplane), 
English st6ker, and German réjter (a rider, machinery). 

In Stepanov, the borrowings which can definitely be at- 
tributed to a single language follow the familiar patterns of 
the history of the Russian language. 

From Dutch: Chiefly late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century borrowings of shipping and navigation'* terms and the 
names of some mechanical devices. 
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From English: Early borrowings of shipping terms’? 

and the names of manufactured products. Recent borrowings 
of the names of machines and machine parts and a few terms 
from physics and electronics. 

From French: Chiefly nineteenth and twentieth century 
borrowings in many fields, including architecture, chemistry, 
mineralogy, mechanics, shipping, warfare, and mathematics. 

From German: Borrowings from the time of Peter the 
Great to the present, representing all fields of science and 
industry, e.g., physics, electronics, architecture, com- 
merce, mathematics, warfare, mining,and engineering. 

From Polish: A few terms borrowed through Polish 
from Latin and German in many fields, including machinery, 
metals, implements, and manufactured products. 

Others: Old borrowings from Russia’s neighbors, words 
long assimilated into Russian, and a few architectural terms 
from Italian. 

To summarize, the substantives which appear in the lead 
entries of the Stepanov dictionary are classified as follows. 














Total number of substantives 5557 
Type of Substantive Number Percent 
of total 

Words taken from the 

native vocabulary 1807 32.5 
Mixed Russian - foreign 

compounds 244 4.4 
Words taken from foreign 

languages’ * 3506 63.1 

Russified foreign words 693 12.5 

International vocabulary 1572 28.3 

From German 283 5.1 

From French 226 4.1 

From English 114 2.0 

From Dutch 99 1.8 

From Polish 47 0.8 

Others 78 1.4 
Russian words created from 

components of the inter- 

national vocabulary 78 1.4 


Abbreviations, proper names 
and units of measure not 
classified above 
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12. Naval terms borrowed from Dutch pertain primarily to 
rigging and ship's parts. 











13. Naval terms borrowed from English refer primarily to 
ship building. 


14. The statistics of the subgroups of foreign borrowings 
may differ slightly in the final version of the analysis. 















































A NOTE ON RUSSIAN WORDS IN AN 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


By R. H. Stacy 


Syracuse University 


As a translator of Russian, I have frequently been sur- 
prised to find a Russian word listed in Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary (unabridged),' if not as an English word, 
at least as a foreign word. I began some time ago to note 
down such words and now find that I have quite a collection. 
Indeed, I doubt whether most people interested in such lexical 
matters realize the number of words of — from the point of 
view of English — Russian origin in this dictionary. Accord- 
ing to my last count — and it certainly does not claim to be 
exhaustive — I have found some 200 such words. 

To be sure, not all these words are of Slavic origin. 
Many are Asiatic — especially Tatar* — while some are 
derived from or through various other European languages. 
They are often given in what appear to be quaint spellings 





and there is, naturally, some inconsistency in transliteration. ’ 


Actually, of the 200 words mentioned above, for example, only 
about half are ultimately Slavic. However, my original crite- 
rion in selecting words was simply to note whether or not an 
entry was followed in the etymology by the term “Russian,” 
regardless of the ultimate origin. 

At the end of this article I have appended my list. Those 
words which are underlined are still considered foreign and, 
if used in print, should be in italics; all the others are bona 
fide English words. Of all the words in the list, by the way, 
only one — yam (posthouse) — is referred to in the dictionary 
as “Rare.” Where two or more variant spellings appear in 
the dictionary, only the first is given in the list. 

It will be noted that this list contains only common nouns. 
I have omitted all place-names and proper nouns in general, 
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including the names of sects, parties, and movements. I 
have also omitted minerals — such as bagrationite and 
samarskite — named after Russians. It should also be 
mentioned here that the words in the list are drawn from the 
main body of the dictionary as well as from the Addenda sec- 
tion. 

If one surveys the list rapidly, several things will be 
evident. First, if the most recent borrowings from Russian 
— including that ubiquitous word “sputnik” — are absent, 
it is because the list includes only words printed in the par- 
ticular dictionary under discussion. In fact, many striking 
absences will be noted — it being always kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the list contains only common nouns. Where, for 
example, are: bayan, bogatyr, gopak, mahorka, pschutt, 
shturmovik, terem, trepak, udarnik, yarovize, * etc. ? The 











answer, of course, lies partly in the normal lexicographical 
lag between the time such a word as udarnik is picked up in 
the material read and new plates made; partly in the fact 

that a word like pschutt® was evidently, in this case, not 
considered appropriate for a 600,000 word dictionary. The 
absence of terem, certainly of mahorka and gopak, is strange 
— especially when miryachit (see below) is entered. 

Second, the overwhelming majority of the words in the 
list are obviously not new accessions to the English language, 
and their appearance here is certainly not due to the recent 
and continued accent on things Russian. Rather, they testify 
to the normal influence, over a period of several centuries, 
of one great language upon another. Actually, only a small 
percentage of the words refer to things particularly Soviet; 
the bulk of the words in the list will still be found in much 
older editions of the dictionary. 

Let us examine the list now somewhat more closely. There 
is, first of all, a heavy sprinkling of weights, measures, and 
coins. The flora and fauna of Russia (and Alaska) are spottily 
represented, and there is a rather unappetizing assortment of 
“typical” Russian food and drink. Musical instruments are 
mostly strings, while fur and leather — important items of 
export out of Russia from very early times — are represented, 
on the whole, by familiar words. Technical words of tanning 
like badan and lost, however, are quite unfamiliar. 

Besides the very common words such as vodka, samovar, 
and troika, various other aspects of Russian culture and history 
are also represented, from the knout to zapas, and from boyar 
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to zemstvo. There are demons, devils, and spirits, as well 
as most of the terms that are to be found in any general history 
of Russia in English. But the dictionary is often inadequate, 
even as an aid in reading such a small book as Tamara Talbot 
Rice's Russian Art (Pelican Books). The authoress here 
mentions (p. 110), for instance, the alconost (not in italics). 
This word is not in Webster’s, nor even in the OED. In fact, 
it is not in Smirnitsky and one must go to a dictionary like 

Dal’ to find it. 

Acronyms — of which the Soviet Union supplies a myr- 
iad — are words made up of the initial letter or letters of 
other words. Examples are: agitprop, kolkhoz, proletkult, 
and nepman. (Most acronyms are proper nouns and are 
therefore not in my list — e.g., Amtorg, Gosplan, etc.) 

Words from the Russian have for some time been used 
in soil science — chernozem, podsol, solonchak, etc. We 
are also familiar with such terms as taiga and tundra, steppe 
and urman, and some of us have no doubt read about sastrugi 
(zastrugi), which are “wavelike ridges of hard snow formed 
on a level surface by the action of the wind,” as well as purgas 

Specialization of meaning, usually technical, is often 
found. Good examples are bratstvo, ikra, korova, and matka. 
Here the first word refers to a brotherhood or community 
among the southern Slavs, the second word means “a superior 
kind of caviar,” the third “calfskin,” and the fourth signifies 
a female fur seal. A similar semantic shift is also seen in 
babushka, meaning a kind of popular American kerchief, and 
in astrakhan, which may mean a cloth woven to imitate astra- 
khan fur. Jn this connection, a Russian noun is often verbalize 
in English. This may be done by adding an ending — as in 
podsolize — or simply by treating the word as a verb — as 
in (to) pogrom, i.e., to massacre in a pogrom. 

Several of the words in the list have meanings that are 
rarely used. Examples are kibitka, which may refer to the 
circular Kirghiz tent as well as the “rude Russian vehicle”; 
and belyuga, which may mean, besides sturgeon, a cetacean 
of the dolphin family. 

On the whole, the definitions given in the dictionary for 
these words of Russian origin are as complete as might be 
expected. One really cannot be disappointed, for instance, 
if we find no reference to kvass used as a hair tonic!® Bespri- 
zorni, by the way, is defined as referring to the “destitute, 
uncared-for children of Russia after the (First) World War.” 
“After the Revolution” would perhaps have been truer. 
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Perhaps the strangest word in the list is miryachit. 
The dictionary cites this as a medical term and defines it 

as “a neurotic condition observed in Siberia, similar to 
jumping disease.” The OED has: “A peculiar nervous dis- 
ease observed in Siberia and in some non-European countries, 
the chief characteristic of which consits in mimicry by the 
patient of everything said or done by another.” The immediate 
source of the word, according to the dictionary, is the Russian 
verb mirjacit', to be epileptic. This, in turn, is derived 
from a Yakut word. The Russian verb is not in Smirnickij, 
not in USakov, not in Dal’ — not, in fact, in any dictionary 
Iam able to put my hands on. 

More and more Russian words in transliteration are 
appearing in learned, semi-learned, and popular writings, 
especially scientific and technical. In a recent issue of the 
New York Times, for instance, there was an article on the 
so-called “polynya system” used by us at Thule; andin A 
Russian-English Dictionary of Meteorological Terms and 
Expressions (Baum) I note that snyezhnitsa is defined as 
“snjejnitza, fresh water resulting from the melting of snow 
on ice.” (Neither polynya — or polynia — nor snjejnitza, 
however, is as yet in Webster's.) 

This influx of Russian into English — and English is 
much more eclectic in this respect than other, more con- 
servative tongues — must soon be reflected more strongly 
in dictionaries and dictionary supplements printed in the near 
future. Mencken's The American Language dealt rather 
cavalierly with Russian, and this holds true for the supple- 
ments so far published.’ I doubt whether future supplements 
can do the same. 























Appendix 


An Alphabetical List of Some Words of Russian Origin 
in 


Webster's New International Dictionary 


agitprop ataman 
altin 
arba 
baba jaga 
—" babushka (grandmother) 
arte babushka 


astrakhan 
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badan (a Siberian plant, the 
roots of which are 
used in tanning) 


badiaga (a fresh-water sponge, 
the powder of which 
is applied to bruises) 


baidak (a large river boat 

~~ used on the Dnepr) 

balaclava 

balagan (a rude shelter of 
branches used by 


the Tatars) 
balalaika 
barabara (a sod or turf hut 
in Siberia) 
barin 
barrabora (Eskimo earth 
lodge) 
bashlyk 
beluga 
berkovets 


besprizorni 
blintze (from blin) 


bolshevik 

borsch 

borzoi 

botchka (measure) 
boutylka (measure) 
boyar 

bratstvo 
brodyaga 

buran 

bylina 

caback 

chark 

chernozem 
chervonets 
chetverik 
chetvert 

chkalik (measure) 
chort 

commissar 

czar 

czarevich 
czarevna 

czarina 


dacha 

dessiatine 

dola (weight) 

droshky 

duim (measure) 

duma (council) 

duma (class of Ukrainian 
poems) 
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dvornik 


feldsher 

fisnoga (calf’s foot jelly; 
fuss + noga) 

foute (measure 

funt 


galyak (a kind of fur) 
garnetz 
glagolitic 


gospodin 
grivna 


gudok (primitive three-stringed 


instrument) 
hospodar 


ikra 
intelligentsia 
isba 


izyozchik 


kamian (weight) 
kasha 

kibitka 

knez (i.e., knyaz') 
knout 

kok-saghyz 





kolinsky (the fur or the color 


leafmold) 
kolkhoz 
kopeck 
korec (i.e., korets, the 
measure) 
korova 
kremlin 


kromeski (kromochki; a kind 


of croquette) 
krouchka (measure) 
krim-saghyz 
kulak 
kumiss 
kurgan 
kvass 


lesiy (leshiy) 
liman 


liniya (measure) 

lof (measure) 

losh (i.e., los'; elkhide or 
wash leather) 


mammoth 

marka 

matka 

mazut 

menshevik 

mir (village community) 
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miryachit 

molka (the cloudberry — 
Alaska) 

muzhik 


nagaika 
nepman 
nichevo 


oblomovism 

obrok 

okrug 

osmin (measure) 

owtchah (cf. ovcharka; a 
shaggy long-haired 
dog) 


pajak (measure) 

paletz (measure) 

podsol (podzol: a type of soil) 

pogrom 

polatouche (from poletuchiy; 
a small flying 
squirrel) 

poltina 

poltinnik 

polugarnetz 

poluosmin 

pomeshchik 

pood 

pope (pop; a parish priest) 

ristav 

proletkult 

protopope 

pul (coin) 

purga 


ruble 


saber 

sable 

saffian (a kind of leather) 

sagene 

saiga 

samogon 

samovar 

sarafan 

sastrugi 

scheltopusik (a snakelike 
lizard) 

selsoviet 

shtof (measure) 

shuba 

sierozem 


sobol 


sobor 
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solod (type of soil) 
solonchak (type of soil) 
solonetz (type of soil) 
sotnia 

sotnik 

soviet 

sovkhoz 

starets 

stanitsa 


stchi (i.e., Ci) 


suslik 
szopelka (sopelka; a kind of 
oboe) 


taiga 

tarantass 

tarpan 
tau-saghyz 

tchast (measure) 
tchin 

terek (the sandpiper) 
totchka (measure) 
tovarish 

troika 

tundra 


ukase 

urman (tract of swampy 
coniferous forest in 
Siberia) 

uyezd 


vedro 

verchok 

verst 

visney (cf. vishnja; a kind 

of cherry brandy) 

vodka 

voivode 

volost 


yam 
yamilke (from ermolka via 
Yiddish) _— 

yamstchik 

yuft 

yurt 

zakuska 

zapas (a category of reserves 
in the Imperial Army) 

zemmi (the great mole rat) 

zemstvo 

ziganka 

zolotnik 

zokor (a burrowing rodent) 
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Notes 


1. Second Edition, 1960 printing. 


2. For a recent survey of the Turkic elements in Russian, 
see an article by I. K. Dmitriev, “O tjurkskish élementax 
russkogo slovarja,” in Leksikograficeskij sbornik (Academy 
Sciences of the USSR), No. IT (1958), pp. 3- 


3. E.g., altin:bylina, baba jaga:brodyaga:sotnia, starets: 
solonetz, muzhik:pajak:scheltopusik:droshky, knout:mazut, 
isba:zemmi, etc. 


4. Yarovize (=vernalize) is in both Webster’s New World 
Dictionary and Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 











5. This word, according to the story, was introduced at 
Paris by the Princess Lise Trubetskaya on a wager with Prince 
Bismarck. Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, in 
which the word may be found, says that it is of German origin. 


6. See Life of My Father by Countess Tolstoy, trans. 
Hapgood, p. lll. 


7. There is, however, an interesting note on page 151 of 
Supplement II where Mencken cites an article by Ruppenthal 
(Russian Words in Kansas) in “Dialect Notes,” Vol. IV, Part 
Il (1914), pp. 161-162. The words in this list (e.g., ambar, 
arbus, brosch, gofta, klapot, natschelnik, plodnik, etc.) were 
introduced by German immigrants who came from the Volga 
region. 
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LITH. KIAULE ‘PIG’ 


William R. Schmalstieg 
Lafayette College 
In Ernst Fraenkel's Litauisches etymologisches W5rter- 


buch (Heidelberg, 1955 ff.) the word kiatle ‘pig’ is connected 
with Gk. swAofs known from Hesychius where it is defined as 








‘$s ‘swine.’ I suspect that this etymology is incorrect and 


that kiaiile is related rather to the Indo-European root *keu ‘to 
cover,’ the root which is found in Lith. kévalas, kévetas, 
kidutas ‘husk, shell’ and hence is related to Gk. k’rtos, 








ok¥Tos ‘skin, hide,’ Latin cutis, Old Prussian keuto ‘hide.’ 


One can imagine that at one time in Common Baltic 
there existed an intransitive verb *kiauti with the meaning 
‘to cover (oneself).’ Now the suffix which has the masculine 
form -lis (-lys), feminine -le can be used to form nomina 
agentis, nomina instrumenti, and nomina actionis from 
primary verbs.’ Names of living beings also belong in this 
category, e.g., delé ‘leech’ (cf. Lett. dét ‘to suck’), krykle 
‘kind of duck’ (cf. krykti ‘to cry,’ said of a duck), etc. 

Frequently we find a metatony of the acute stress of the 
verb to the circumflex of the noun in this group of derivatives. 
For example, from dygti ‘to germinate, to sprout’ we have 
ee ‘thorn, prickle’ (accent class 4, acc. sg. dyglj); from 

augti ‘to grow’ we have auglys ‘anything growing, sprout, 

offshoot’ (accent class 4, acc. sg. atigl}); from bégti ‘to run’ 
we find the masc. beégly¥s, fem. begle ‘runner, fugitive’ 
(accent class 4, acc. sg. béglj, begle), etc. Likewise there 
are some derivatives of this group which alternate between 
accent class 4 and 2, e.g., (4) kaplys, (2) kaplis ‘hoe, mat- 
tock." Thus we can explain kiatle (accent class 2) as a de- 
revative of *kiduti. From the meaning ‘to cover (oneself), 
to grow (oneself) a hide’ there was derived a noun of action 
which eventually came to be a concrete noun with the meaning 
‘the animal which grows a hide,’ hence a ‘pig.’ 
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Notes 





1. August Leskien, Die Bildung der Nomina im Litau- 
ischen (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 455-464 


2. Pranas SkardZius, Lietuviy kalbos zodziy daryba 
(Vilnius, 1943), p. 169. 
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HIGH SCHOOL RUSSIAN: 
NO ENGLISH FROM THE FIRST DAY, PART II 


By Wayne D. Fisher 
Canton Senior High School, [llinois 


In the first installment we stressed what could be done 
in a beginning class of high school Russian on the very first 
day without any recourse to the English language whatso- 
ever. The psychological impact on students of such an intro- 
duction to Russian is one of amazed delight. 

Of course, there is a similar impact on the teacher. It 
is an exhilarating (and, admittedly, exhausting) experience. 
The teacher energizes the course. If the course has power, 
the teacher supplies it. If it has vigor, the teacher stimulates 
it. If the course is animated, the teacher displays a conta- 
gious lively affability. The students will mirror whatever 
is before them. This is also true negatively. If the teacher 
is blasé, the students will be languid and unresponsive. 

These are the specific qualifications for success as a 
high school teacher of Russian: (1) a sense of humor, (2) 
an adequate knowledge of the Russian language, (3) a sense 
of humor, (4) an adequate knowledge of modern pedagogy, 
and (5) a sense of humor. 

Before going into the sort of procedures which can be 
followed after the first day to teach Russian while avoiding 
English, perhaps we should take a look at our reasons for 
avoiding English. As critics of this approach frequently 
point out, a child learns his first language without recourse 
to another one, but he is immersed in the environment of the 
language constantly, whereas there are two very different 
situations involved in a classroom environment: (1) the 
student of a second language does have a first, or native 
language in terms of which the second language can be 
analytically stated; (2) the student of a second language is 
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exposed to the classroom environment of the new language 
for not more than five hours a week. Critics say it is im- 
possible to master a foreign language under these limited : 
conditions. : 

Actually, we should first of all admit that it is virtually 
impossible to master any language under any conditions, 
if by that is meant what is said. Who among those whose 
native language is English can say that he has truly mastered 
all there is to know about it? Obviously, when we speak of 
mastery we are speaking in terms of the relative, not of the 
absolute. So we can begin to master Russian on the very 
first day, and forever continue our efforts toward mastery. 
We can never complete the task. 

We avoid vocalizing in English in the classroom, then, 
not because there is anything wrong with using English, but 
because every second of a classroom situation is so precious 
in terms of the new language that every second should be 
spent in the environment of the new language. Any time 
spent in vocalizing in English — either by the teacher or 
by the students — is a needless sacrifice of limited time. 

Occasionally, perhaps, a very brief explanation by the 
teacher in English of some especially troublesome point 
will be allowable as time-saving in the long run. But students 
should not use English at all. As a matter of fact, once the 
no-English habit is acquired both teacher and students will 
consider any class period a failure when English is allowed 
to creep into the proceedings. 

After the course is launched on the first day in an orbit 
circumventing English, succeeding sessions entirely in 
Russian come much easier. 

The secret to confident teaching without English is not a 
native fluency in speaking Russian; it is a well-organized 
lesson plan adroitly introducing new concepts by a logical 
step-by-step process, so that the student himself arrives 
at grammatical conclusions deductively, rather than through 
English explanations. No matter how much Russian the 
teacher knows (in fact, being a native speaker can be a 
handicap to a teacher of beginning students of Russian), 
teaching without a well-organized lesson plan usually will 
be sterile and discouraging, first to the students and ulti- 
mately to the teacher. 

The well-organized lesson plan will cover the entire time 
of the period of instruction and will include some or all of the 
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following: (1) introduction of new material by choral response; 
(2) lively individual response; (3) exchange between teacher 

; and individual students using newly introduced material; 

(4) directed exchange between students using newly introduced 
material; (5) reading and/or writing exercises using only 
familiar, well-learned material. 

Frequent review involving student-teacher exchanges 
and directed student-student exchanges will aid in the de- 
velopment of speech habits in depth. Responses to old ma- 
terial will become habitual and rapid-fire. (We call it “in- 
stant Russian.”) By there being allowed no time lapse be- 
tween stimulus (question) and response, drills on new material 
and reviews can be lively and exciting. 

The study of vocabulary lists in isolation is largely a 
waste of time. More fruitful is the study of words and 
phrases within the framework of actual sentences. Substi- 
tution frames’ are valuable for this purpose. The items 
substituted are learned within normal contexts. Two-part 
sentence frames’ are a little more complicated and have 
the advantage of giving practice with longer elements. In 
all drills the teacher and student should strive to maintain 
normal conversational speed (approximately five syllables 
per second). 

Following drills of this type, students can be expected 
to memorize a story or legend told in colloquial Russian. 
Having memorized the legend, and having had frames built 
upon its vocabulary and sentence structure, they can then 
retell the story from various points of view. 

Grammatical constructions can be taught by pattern prac- 
tice, rather than through recourse to English explanations. 

The teacher who is interested in trying this approach, 
but whose classes are now using a textbook intended to tra- 
ditional methods of instruction can successfully adapt the 
traditional textbook building his own frames based upon 
textbook material. Help in this direction is available more 
and more as time goes on. 

Finally, a word about the type of student who can expect 
to succeed in the study of Russian on the high school level. 
Learning to speak Russian is really, in many ways, a repeat 
performance by the student of something he has already 
proved himself capable of doing. He has learned to speak 
one language already. His success in the first attempt at 
learning a language indicates his probable success in his 
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attempt to learn Russian. Desire to learn Russian is probably 
more important in achieving success than scholarly aptitude. 
That student who makes good grades by studying books but 

is nonsocial has less chance of learning to speak Russian 

than does a person with somewhat lower grades but who is 
highly sociable and likes to talk. 


Notes 


l. Substitution Frame: 


Mal'éiki golodny. 


Sobaki golodny. 
Ljudi golodny. 
Koski golodny. 


Mal'ciki byli golodny. 
Mal'ciki budut golodny. 


2. Two-part Sentence Frame: 


Mal'cik 

Celovek 

Molodoj ucitel' 

Celovek v sinem 
kostjume 

Mal'cik 

Mal'cik 

Mal'cik 

Celovek 

Molodoj ucitel' 

elovek v sinem 

kostjume 


xocet kupit' avtomobil'. 
xocet prodat' logad'. 
budet poseséat' universitet. 


resil kupat'sja 

xo¢et prodat' logad'. 

budet poseséat' universitet. 
reSil kupat'sja. 


xocet kupit' avtomobil'. 
xocet kupit' avtomobil'. 


xoéet kupit' avtomobil'. 


3. Teaching “to have” and “to have not” without English 


explanation: 
TEACHER 


U vas est' karandas ? 

Da, u menja est' karan- 
das. 

Net, u menja net karan- 
dasa. 


U vas est' kniga? 
Da, u menja est' kniga. 
Net, u menja net knigi. 


U vas est' pero? 

Da, u menja est' pero. 

Net, u menja net pera. 
Etc. 


STUDENTS 
(Choral Response) 


U vas est' karandas? 

Da, u menja est' karan- 
das. 

Net, u menja net karan- 
dasa. 


U vas est' kniga? 
Da, u menja est’ kniga. 
Net, u menja net knigi. 


U vas est' pero? 

Da, u menja est' pero. 

Net, u menja net pera. 
Etc. 


Step 2: Teacher asks question; students respond according to 
whether the teacher nods or shakes his head. 
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TEACHER 


U vas est' karandas? 
U vas est' kniga? 
U vas est' pero? 


Etc. 


Step 3: Same as step 2, except that students take turns respond- 


ing individually. If an error occurs, the entire class 
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STUDENTS (in chorus) 


Da, u menja est' karandas. 
Net, u menja net knigi. 
Net, u menja net pera. 


Etc. 


is drilled by choral response on the item in question. 


Step 4: Directed dialogue: 
TEACHER 
Sprosite ego, u nego est' 


karandas. 


Sprosite eé, u neé est' 
kniga. 


TWO STUDENTS 


U vas est' karandas ? 

Net, u menja net 
karandaga. 

U vas est' kniga? 

Net, u menja net knigi. 


4. An excellent source of information is Nelson Brooks’ 
Language and Language Learning, Theory and Practice (New 





York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960). The book deals 
with languages in general, but the Russian teacher who agrees 


with the principles outlined therein can courageously apply them 


to the teaching of high school Russian. 
It is good news to know that the Russian Glastonbury ma- 
terials developed under NDEA, will be ready for commercial 


distribution in time for the beginning of the 1961-62 school term. 
This will reduce the necessity for a high school teacher of Rus- 
sian to prepare his own materials or adapt a traditional textbook 


to his needs. 
















































RUSSIAN LANGUAGE OFFERINGS 
IN 
U.S. SECONDARY SCHOOLS, MARCH 1961 


By Ilo Remer 
U.S. Office of Education 


This partial list of secondary schools offering Russian 
was compiled from a number of sources available to the 
Office of Education staff and was cross-checked in an at- 
tempt to make it accurate. Information from all the States 
was not available so that corrections and additions from 
readers of the Journal would be welcomed. 

Formal statistical surveys to gather and interpret data 
on secondary-school foreign language programs are being 
conducted by the Foreign Language Program Research 
Center of the Modern Language Association under contract 
with Title VI, National Defense Education Act of 1958. Two 
publications in the series have been issued. Foreign Language 





Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary Schools, Fall 
1958 reports total Russian language enrollment of 4,055. 
Foreign Languages in Independent Secondary Schools, Fall 
1959, (excluding Roman Catholic diocesan and parochial 
schools), reports totals of 654 in grades 9-12 and 17 in grades 
7-8. Foreign Language Offerings and Enrollments in Public 
Secondary Schools, Fall 1959 is nearly complete and will be 
out soon. 























Esther Eaton, Specialist for Foreign Languages, Office 
of Education, has in progress a survey of foreign languages 
in selected public secondary schools, based on a stratified 
random sampling. Results from these studies will give us a 
clearer picture of the national situation in secondary-school 
Russian. 

During the school year 1960-61, a number of program 
were dropped. At the same time, enough new courses were 
initiated to offset the loss and to raise the total to over 500. 
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Alabama 
Gadsden H.S.' 
Univ. Mil. S., Mobile 


Alaska 
5 Anchorage H.S. 
ag Kodiak H. 5S. 


Arizona 
Arizona Language S., Phoenix 
Fenster Ranch S., Tucson 
Pueblo H.S., Tucson 
Rincon H.S., Tucson 


Arkansas 
Tuckerman H.S. 


California 
Arcadia H.S. 
Azusa H.S. 
South H.S., Bakersfield 
Berkeley Sr. H.S. 
Villa Cabrini Acad., Burbank 
Campbell Un. H.S. 
Carmel H.S. 
Burroughs H.S., China Lake 
Claremont Sr. H.S. 
Corona Sr. H.S. 
Covina H.S. 
Culver City Sr. H.S. 
Delano Un. H.S. 
San Dieguito Un. H.S., 





Encinitas 
Fresno Sr. H.S. 
Granada Hills H.S. 
Grossmont H.S. 
Hawthorne H.S. 


Crystal Springs S. for Girls, 
Hillsborough 
Redwood H.S., Larkspur 
Leuzinger H.S., Lawndale 
Los Altos H.S. 
Menlo S., Menlo Park 
Tamalpais Un. H.S., 
Mill Valley 
f Monterey Un. H.S. 
Mountain View H.S. 
Harvard S., North Hollywood 
; Novato H.S. 
; Nordhoff Un. H.S., Ojai 
Miramonte H.S., Onida 
Oxnord Un. H.S. 
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California (cont. ) 


Casey Jr. H.S., Boulder 












































Cubberly Sr. H.S., Palo Alto 
Palo Alto Sr. H.S. 
Mayfield S. of the Holy Child, 
Pasadena 
John Muir Sr. H.S., Pasadena 
Pasadena H.S. 
El Rancho H.S., Pico Rivera 
Piedmont Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
Central Valley H.S., Redding 
Carlmont H.S., Redwood City 
Sequoia Un. H.S., 
Redwood City 
Reseda H.S. 
Polytechnic H.S., Riverside 
Chadwick S., Rolling Hills 
C. K. McClatchy Sr. H.S., 
Sacramento 
Clairemont H.S., San Diego 
Herbert Hoover H.S., 
San Diego 
Mission Bay H.S., San Diego 
Point Loma H.S., San Diego 
Abraham Lincoln H.S., 
San Francisco 
Polytechnic H.S., 
San Francisco 
Bancroft Jr. H.S., San Leandro 
San Leandro H.S. 
James Monroe H.S., 
Sepulveda 
Sonoma Valley H.S., Sonoma 
Mount Miguel H.S., 
Spring Valley 
Polytechnic H.S., Sun Valley 
Fremont H.S., Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale H.S. 
South H.S., Torrance 
Birmingham H.S., Van Nuys 
Trinity Co. H.S., Weaverville 
Edgewood H.S., West Covina 
Wheatland Un. H.S. 
Woodland H.S. 
Woodside H.S. 


Colorado 


Arvada H.S. 

Arvada Jr. H.S. 

Baseline Jr. H.S., Boulder 
Boulder H.S. 


Colorado (cont. ) 
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Fountain Valley S., 
Colorado Springs 

Alameda H.S., Denver 

E.H.S., Denver 

Emily Griffith Opportunity S., 
Denver 

Holy Family H.S., Denver 

Thomas Jefferson Jr.-Sr. H.S., 
Denver 

Abraham Lincoln H.S., Denver 

Manual H.S, Denver 

South H.S., Denver 

George Washington H.S., Denver 

W.H.S., Denver 

Evergreen Jr.-Sr. H.S. 

Golden H.S. 

Golden Jr. H.S. 

Jefferson H.S., Lakewood 

Lakewood H.S. 

Lakewood Jr. H.S. 

Bear Creek Jr.-Sr. H.S., 
Morrison 

Wheat Ridge H.S. 


Connecticut 


C.H.S., Bridgeport 

Roger Ludlowe H.S., Fairfield 

Andrew Warde H.S., Fairfield 

Academy Jr. H.S., 
Glastonbury 

Glastonbury H.S. 

Greenwich H.S. 

Hamden Hall Country Day S., 
Hamden 

The Hotchkiss S., Lakeville 

Westover S., Middlebury 

Milford H.S. 

New Britain Sr. H.S. 

New Canaan H.S. 

James Hillhouse H.S., 
New Haven 

New London H.S. 

Norwich Free Acad. 

Pomfret S. 

Ridgefield H.S. 

Salisbury S. 

Westminster S., Simsbury 

Southbury H.S. 

Daycroft S., Stamford 

Stamford H.S. 

Choate S., Wallingford 

St. Margaret's S., Waterbury 





Connecticut (cont. ) 





Woodstock Acad. 


Delaware 
Alexis I. duPont H.S., 
Wilmington 
Tower Hill S. (non-credit), 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
Eastern H.S. 
St. Albans S. 
Western H.S. 
Woodrow Wilson H.S. 


Florida 

Howey Acad., 
Howey-in-the-Hills 

Melbourne H.S. 
North Miami Sr. H.S. 
Cocoa H.S., Rockledge 
Vocational H.S., Sarasota 
Florida H.S., Tallahassee 


Georgia 

Briarcliff H.S., Atlanta 

Druid Hills H.S., Atlanta 

B.T. Washington H.S., Atlanta 

North Clayton H.S., 
College Park 

Turner Private Schools, Inc., 
Columbus 

Riverside Mil. Acad., 
Gainesville 

Jonesboro H.S. 

Ludowici H.S. 

Savannah H.S. 


Hawaii 
Iolani S., Honolulu 
Punahou S., Honolulu 


Idaho 
Bonneville Sr. H.S., 
Idaho Falls 


Illinois 

Arlington H.S., 
Arlington Heights 

Holy Family Acad., 
Beaverville 

Canton Sr. H.S. 

Gordon Tech. S., Chicago 

Haugan S., Chicago 

Hyde Park H.S., Chicago 

Lane Tech. H.S., Chicago 
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Illinois (cont. ) Kentucky 












































Morgan Park H.S., Chicago 

Notre Dame H.S., Chicago 

Roosevelt H.S., Chicago 

St. Ignatius H.S., Chicago 

Wells Evening H.S., Chicago 

West H.S., Des Plaines 

Elgin H.S. 

Evanston Twp. H.S. 

Homewood-Flossmoor H.S., 
Flossmoor 

Granite City Sr. H.S. 

Thornton Twp. H.S., Harvey 

St. Anne’s S., Hazelcrest 

Proviso W.H.S., Hillside 

Joliet Twp. H.S. 

Lyons Twp. H.S., La Grange 

Lake Forest Acad. 

Madison Sr. H.S. 

Proviso E.H.S., Maywood 

Prospect H.S., Mount Prospect 

Naperville H.S. 

Glenbrook Twp. H.S., 
Northbrook 

Oak Park and River Forest H.S., 
Oak Park 

Rich Twp. H.S., Park Forest 

Maine Twp. E.H.S., 
Park Ridge 

Peoria H.S. 

Richwoods Community H.S., 
Peoria Heights 

Riverside- Brookfield H.S., 
Riverside 

Niles Twp. E.H.S., Skokie 

Niles Twp. W.H.S., Skokie 

Urbana H.S. 

Venice H.S. 

New Trier H.S., Winnetka 


Indiana 


Univ. H.S., Bloomington 
Culver Mil. Acad. 

North C.H.S., Indianapolis 
Chrysler Sr. H.S., New Castle 
Speedway H.S. 


Thomas Jefferson H.S., 
Council Bluffs 
Lincoln H.S., Des Moines 


Kansas 
Winfield H.S. 





Durrett H.S., Louisville 

Durrett Jr. H.S. (non-credit), 
Louisville 

Dupont Manual H.S., Louisville 

Univ. H.S., Lexington 


Louisiana 


Alcée Fortier H.S., 
New Orleans 

Benjamin Franklin H.S., 
New Orleans 

John McDonogh Sr. H.S., 
New Orleans 


Maine 


East Corinth Acad. 
The Knox S., Waterville 


Maryland 


Edmondson Sr. H.S., Baltimore 

Friends S., Baltimore 

The Park S., Baltimore 

Regina H.S., Hyattsville 

Loyola H.S. (non-credit), 
Towson 

Towson Sr. H.S. 


Massachusetts 


Abington Sr. H.S. 
Phillips Acad., Andover 
Arlington H.S. 
Belmont Sr. H.S. 
Shore Country Day S., Beverly 
Commonwealth S., Boston 
The Browne and Nicholas S., 
Cambridge 
Shady Hill S., Cambridge 
Concord-Carlisle Regional H.S., 
Concord 
Eaglebrook S., Deerfield 
B.M.C. Durfee H.S., 
Fall River 
Hopkinton Sr. H.S. 
Lenox S. for Boys 
Windsor Mountain S., Lenox 
Tabor Acad., Marion 
Medford H. S. 
Needham Sr. H.S. 
New Bedford. H.S. 
Newton Sr. H.S. 
Brooks S., North Andover 
North Andover H.S. 
Mission H.S., Roxbury 
Weston H.S. 


Michigan 





Cass Tech. H.S., Detroit 
C.H.S., Detroit 
Cody H.S., Detroit 
Denby H.S., Detroit 
Ford H.S., Detroit 
Mackenzie H.S., Detroit 
Mumford H.S., Detroit 
Osborn H.S., Detroit 
Pershing H.S., Detroit 
Redford H.S., Detroit 
Grosse Pointe H.S. 
Grosse Pointe Univ. S., 
Grosse Pointe Woods 
C.H.S., Kalamazoo 
Charles Brake Jr. H.S., 
Taylor 
Taylor Jr. H.S. 


Minnesota 


Edina- Morningside Sr. H.S., 
Edina 

Shattuck S., Fairbault 

Roosevelt H.S., Minneapolis 

Univ. H.S., Minneapolis 

Washburn H.S., Minneapolis 


Missouri 


Affton Sr. H.S. 
Clayton H.S. 
Bingham Jr. H.S., Kansas City 
Pembroke Country Day S. (non- 
credit), Kansas City 
Ladue Sr. H.S. 
Raytown Sr. H.S. 
The Principia (non-credit), 
St. Louis 
St. Louis Country Day S. 
St. Louis Univ. H.S. 
Brittany Jr. H.S., 
University City 
University City Sr. H.S. 


Montana 


Helena H.S. 

Hobson H.S. 

Fergus Co. H.S. (non-credit), 
Lewistown 


Nebraska 

Lincoln H.S. 

Brownell Hall, Omaha 
Omaha C.H.S. 





New Hampshire 
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St. Paul’s S., Concord 
Phillips Exeter Acad., Exeter 
The Meeting S., West Rindge 


New Jersey 


Atlantic City Friends S. 

Atlantic City H.S. 

Pingry S., Elizabeth 

Englewood S. for Boys 

Thomas Jefferson Jr. H.S., 
Fair Lawn 

Memorial Jr. H.S., Fair Lawn 

St. Bernard’s S., Gladstone 

Pascack Valley Regional H.S., 
Hillsdale 

Kearney H.S. 

Montclair Acad. 

Weequahic H.S., Newark 

W. Side H.S., Newark 

Passaic Sr. H.S. 

Miss Fine’s S., Princeton 

Ramsey H.S. 

Sparta H.S. 

Teaneck H.S. 

Tenafly H.S. 


New Mexico 


Highland H.S., Albuquerque 
Manzano H.S., Albuquerque 
Sandia H.S., Albuquerque 
Cobre H.S., Bayard 
Espanola H.S. 

Robertson H.S., Las Vegas 
Los Alamos H.S. 


New York 


St. Francis H.S., Athol Springs 

Baldwin S. 

Baldwin Sr. H.S. 

Bayport-Blue Point H.S., 
Bayport 

Bay Shore H.S. 

Abraham Lincoln H.S., 
Brooklyn 

Xaverian H.S., Brooklyn 

Bennett H.S., Buffalo 

Calasanctius Prep. S., Buffalo 

Carle Place H.S. 

New York Mil. Acad., 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 

Pebble Hill S., De Witt 

Elmont Mem. H.S. 
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New York (cont. ) New York (cont. ) 


Floral Park Mem. H.S. 
Flushing H.S. 
Great Neck H.S. 
George W. Hewlett H.S., 
Hewlett 
Hoosac S., Hoosick 
Huntington H.S. 
Walt Whitman H.S., 
Huntington Station 
Division Ave. H.S. (non-credit), 
Levittown 
Lockport Sr. H.S. 
Long Beach H.S. 
Mamaroneck H.S. 
Manhasset H.S. 
Marcellus C.S. 
Massapequa H.S. 
Merrick Avenue Jr. H.S., 
Merrick 
Middletown Sr. H.S. 
New Hartford H.S. 
New Rochelle Acad. 
Bronx H.S. of Science, 
New York 
Cathedral H.S., New York 
Columbia Grammar S., 
New York 
Fordham Prep. S., New York 
Benjamin Franklin H.S., 
New York 
Charles Evans Hughes Evening 
H.S., New York 
Jr. H.S. No. 126, New York 
Jr. H.S. No. 172, New York 
Horace Mann S., New York 
Rhodes S., New York 
St. Sergius H.S., New York 
Seward Park H.S., New York 
Stuyvesant H.S., New York 
Xavier H.S., New York 
Shaker H.S., Newtonville 
DeVeaux S., Niagara Falls 
North Syracuse C.H.S. 
Sleepy Hollow H.S., 
North Tarrytown 
The Wheatley S., 
Old Westbury 
Port Washington H.S. 
Riverdale Country S., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 
Riverdale Country S. for Girls, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 


Harley S., Rochester 

Roslyn H.S., Roslyn Heights 

The Knox S., St. James 

Linton H.S., Schenectady 

Mont Pleasant H.S., 
Schenectady 

Park S. of Buffalo, Snyder 

Blodgett Vocational H.S., 
Syracuse 

Central Tech. H.S., Syracuse 

Uniondale H.S. 

C.H.S., Valley Stream 

Mem. H.S., Valley Stream 

Vestal C.S. 

West Islip H.S. 

Archbishop Stepinac H.S., 
White Plains 

Williamsville H.S. 

Halsted S., Yonkers 


North Carolina 


Christ S., Arden 
Asheville Country Day S. 


North Dakota 


St. James H.S., Grand Forks 


Ohio 


Benedictine H.S., Cleveland 

Cleveland Heights H.S., 
Cleveland 

West Technical H.S., 
Cleveland 

University H.S., Columbus 

Upper Arlington Jr. H.S., 
Columbus 

Dayton Public Night S. 

Mad River H.S., Dayton 

The Marti S., Dayton 

Walter E. Stebbins H.S., 
Dayton 

Euclid H.S. 

Fairborn H.S. 

Hamilton Sr. H.S. 

Western Reserve Acad., 
Hudson 

Ironton Jr. H.S. 

Jackson H.S. 

Kent State Univ. H.S., Kent 

Newark H.S. 

Parma Sr. H.S. 

Shaker Heights H.S. 

Garaway H.S., Sugarcreek 
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Ohio (cont. ) 
Toronto H.S. 
Willoughby Jr. H.S. 


Oklahoma 
Ada Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
Casady S., Oklahoma City 
Holland Hall, Tulsa 


Oregon 
Beaverton Un. H.S. 
Sunset H.S., Beaverton 
Medford H.S. 
Cleveland H.S., Portland 
Franklin H.S., Portland 
Grant H.S., Portland 
Jefferson H.S., Portland 
Madison H.S., Portland 
Marshall H.S., Portland 
Washington H.S., Portland 
Wilson H.S., Portland 
Reedsport Un. H.S. 
St. Helens H.S. 
Springfield H.S. 
Springfield Jr. H.S. 


Pennsylvania 
Abington Sr. H.S. 
Aliquippa Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
William Allen H.S., Allentown 
Dieruff H.S., Allentown 
Hampton Twp. Jr.-Sr. H.S., 
Allison Park 
Ambridge Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
Lower Merion Sr. H.S., 
Ardmore 
Berwick Area Sr. H.S. 
Boyerstown Area Jr. H.S. 
Boyerstown Area Sr. H.S. 
Clairton Sr. H.S. 
Fifth Street Jr. H.S., Clairton 
Coaldale H.S. 
Devon Prep. S. 
Duquesne Sr. H.S. 
Cheltenham H.S., Elkins Park 
Academy H.S., Erie 
Cathedral Prep. S., Erie 
East H.S., Erie 
Roosevelt Jr. H.S., Erie 
Strong Vincent H.S., Erie 
Tech. Mem. H.S., Erie 
Bethlehem-Center Sr. H.S., 
Fredericktown 
George S., George School 
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Tennessee 





Pennsylvania (cont. ) 


The Lankenau S., Germantown 

Chartiers-Houston Joint H.S., 
Houston 

Lakeland H.S., Jermyn 

Westmont Hilltop H.S., 
Johnstown 

William Tennent Jr.-Sr. H.S., 
Johnsville 

Penncrest H.S., Lima H 

Warwick H.S., Lititz 

The Mercersburg Acad. 

Turnpike Area H.S., Mildred 

Penn Manor H.S., Millersville : 

Gateway Sr. H.S., Monroeville | 

Franklin Area Joint H.S., 
Murrysville 

Har-Brack Sr. H.S., 
Natrona Heights 

Carson Long Inst., 
New Bloomfield 

Solebury S., New Hope 

C.H.S., Philadelphia 

Chestnut Hill Acad., Philadelphia 

Columbia Inst. Taylor S., 
Philadelphia 

Sacred Heart H.S., Pittsburgh 

The Hill S., Pottstown 

Quakertown Community H.S. 

Reading Sr. H.S. 

C.H.S., Scranton 

Springfield Jr.-Sr. H.S. 

Trafford H.S. 

Benjamin Franklin Jr. H.S., 
Uniontown 

Lafayette Jr. H.S., Uniontown 

Uniontown Joint Sr. H.S. 

Warren Area H.S. 

William Penn Sr. H.S., York 











Rhode Island 


Cranston H.S. 
St. George’s S., Newport ' 
St. Dunstan's S., Providence 


South Dakota 


Huron Sr. H.S. 
Plainview Acad., Redfield 


Bristol H.S. 
Chattanooga H.S. 
C.H.S., Memphis 


ee 





Texas 
William Adams H.S., Alice 
Robert E. Lee H.S., Baytown 
Bellaire H.S. 
Sunset H.S., Dallas 
Ganado H.S. 


Utah 
Bingham H.S. 
' Ogden H.S. 
: Clayton Jr. H.S., 
Salt Lake City 
j E.H.S., Salt Lake City 
Highland H.S., Salt Lake City 
Spanish Fork H.S. 
Tooele H.S. 





te cea i se 


Vermont 
The Putney S. 
Bellows Free Acad., 
' St. Albans 
The Craftsbury S., Winooski 


Virginia 
Ascension Acad., Alexandria 
Episcopal H.S., Alexandria 
Wakefield H.S., Arlington 
Virginia H.S., Bristol 
Chatham Hall, Chatham 
Hampton H.S. 
Virginia Episcopal S., 
Lynchburg 
Maury H.S., Norfolk 
Armstrong H.S., Richmord 
Thomas Jefferson H.S., 
Richmond 
j John Marshall H.S., Richmond 
Maggie L. Walker H.S., 
Richmond 
George Wythe H.S., Richmond 
Jefferson Sr. H.S., Roanoke 
Middle River H.S., 
Weyers Cave 


hia 





Note 





Remer: Russian Offerings in the U.S. Secondary Schools 





































Washington 


Bellevue H.S. 

Brewster H.S. 

Everett H.S. 

Olympia H.S. 

Pomeroy H.S. 

Renton Jr.-Sr. H.S. 

Chief Joseph Jr. H.S., 
Richland 

Columbia H.S., Richland 

Ballard H.S., Seattle 

Blanchet H.S., Seattle 

N.M. Butler Jr. H.S., 
Seattle 

Garfield H.S., Seattle 

Highline H.S., Seattle 

Mercer Jr. H.S., Seattle 

Roosevelt H.S., Seattle 

Sealth H.S., Seattle 

Shoreline H.S., Seattle 

Clover Park H.S., Tacoma 

Stadium H.S., Tacoma 


Wisconsin 


Wayland Acad., Beaver Dam 

Clayton H.S. 

Gay Mills H.S. 

Wisconsin H.S., Madison 

Nicolet H.S., Milwaukee 

Rufus King H.S., 
Milwaukee 

St. Catherine’s H.S., 
Racine 

Rice Lake H.S. 

Oak Creek Jr.-Sr. H.S., 
South Milwaukee 

Spring Valley H.S. 

Hawthorne Jr. H.S., 
Wauwatosa 

Longfellow Jr. H.S., 
Wauwatosa 

Wauwatosa Sr. H.S. 


1. Names of towns are given in this listing only when they are not clear 
from the name of the school. Abbreviations used are as follows: 
Academy, C. — Central, Co. — County, E. — East, H. — High, Inst. — 
Institute, Jr. — Junior, Mem. — Memorial, Mil. — Military, Prep. — Pre- 
paratory, S. — School, Sr. — Senior, Tech. — Technical, Twp. — Town- 
ship, Un. — Union, Univ. — University, W. — West. 


Acad. — 

























Canadian Slavonic Papers, Volume IV. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1959 [c. 1960]. vi, 217, $6.00. 





Canadian Slavonic Papers, Volume II]. Toronto: Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1958 [c. 1959]. 121 pp., $3.00. 





Volume IV of Canadian Slavonic Papers is a double-sized number; 
it was presented to William J. Rose, Univ. of British Columbia, on 
his seventy-fifth birthday. It opens with “A Tribute to William J. Rose” 
by two Slavists, James St. Clair-Sobeil and George S. N. Luckij, and 
by a classicist, Harry T. Logan. The volume continues with “A Bib- 
liography of the Writings of William J. Rose,” listing 320 reviews, 
articles, and books published between 1903 and 1959. We would like 
belatedly to add our congratulations to Prof. Rose and our wishes for 
many more productive and rewarding years to come. 

Articles in the volume include, in literature, Wiktor Weintraub, 
“Bunyan in Poland”; Leonid I. Strakhovsky, “The Silver Age of Russian 
Poetry: Symbolism and Acmeism”; and A. E. Sawyer, “Joseph Conrad: 
A Centenary Review.” Linguistic articles include Prof. St. Clair-Sobell 
and Irina Carlsen, “The Structure of Russian Surnames”; J. B. Rudnyékyj, 
“The Slavic Suffix -er/a/"; Veronica M. Du Feu, “English Sport Terms 
in Polish”; and Michael L. Kay, “English Loans in a Toronto Macedonian 
Idiolect.” Historical articles include H. Gordon Skilling, “The Prague 
Overturn in 1948”; Peter Brock, “Socialism and Nationalism in Poland, 
1840-1846”; and two articles about Slavs in Canada, V. J. Kaye, “Cana- 
dians of Slovak Origin: A Brief Survey”; and Edmund Heier, “The Im- 
migration of the Russo-German Catholics and Lutherans into Canada.” 
The book concludes with two review articles, Stanley Z. Pech, “A 
Marxist Interpretation of the Hussite Movement”; and Yvonne Sowinski, 
“Two Polish Best-Sellers.” We shall limit ourselves here to brief 
comment on the articles on literature and linguistics. 

Prof. Weintraub discusses the two translations of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress which appeared in Konigsberg, East Prussia, in the 
eighteenth century. They were done by Lithuanian noblemen and aimed 
only at Poles in East Prussia and Polish Protestants in Lithuania. 
Reprintings continued during the nineteenth century. A Polish trans- 
lation of Bunyan’s Holy War was published in Eisleben, Germany, for 
the edification of Polish immigrants there. Prof. Strakhovsky’s article 
gives a concise discussion of Russian symbolism and acmeism, illustrating 
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his comments with what amounts to a little anthology of English trans- 
lations—=many his own—of representative poems: examples for the 
symbolists are given from Brjusov, Bal'mont, V. Ivanov, Sologub, 

Blok, and Belyj; from the acmeists, from Gumilev, Axmatova, S. 
Gorodeckij, Mandel'stam, and G. Ivanov. Prof. Sawyer's “review” 
evaluates Conrad’s position among English novelists. 

Among the linguistic articles, the one on the structure of Russian 
surnames is of particular interest. Using an index of some five thou- 
sand Russian names, the authors deal with the problems of “morphological 
peculiarity in the desinences, derivational processes, the stress pattern, 
and the nature of the donor morpheme.” Among many interesting ob- 
servations, one might note that of the ease in which surnames in -in 
have been formed from masculine soft nouns in 5b; whereas, today, only 
the ending in -ov is productive, being “able to unite with almost any 
type of strong feminine noun, irrespective of the nature of the final 
consonantal phoneme,” in addition to masculine nouns of whatever ending. 
Prof. Rudniékyj's article notes that the -er/a/ suffix has been unjustly 
overlooked by Slavic linguists. He points out that it is found both in 
appellative and onomastic material, its use may be neutral or augmentative- 
depreciative, it is productive in Eastern and Southern Slavic languages, 
especially Ukrainian, and it has been attested since the eleventh century. 
Prof. Du Feu's brief article indicates the English sport terms which have 
been adopted in Polish, along with the often amusing——“to the purist ex- 
asperating”"——changes which they have undergone in assimilation, and the 
adjectival and verbal suffixes which can be applied to them; she also notes 
the “recent preference for loan-translations.” Mr. Kay's article presents 
an analysis of the interaction between English and Macedonian, as shown 
by an interview with a Macedonian-Canadian (Toronto resident). 

Canadian Slavonic Papers, Volume II, begins with a brief article, 
“The Cyrillo-Methodian Sources of Modern Macedonian Philology,” by 
the late W. K. Matthews. He shows how from Cyrillo- Methodian Glago- 
litic to Modern Macedonian the vowel system has been simplified to the 
“modern triangular system of five ‘alphabetic’ vowels,” whereas the 
consonantal system shows “considerable conservatism.” D. Novak pre- 
sents “An Unpublished Essay on Leo Tolstoy by Peter Kropotkin, ” 
written in 1910 and here first published. It is interesting for the simi- 
larities and dissimilarities between the non-violent religious anarchist 
and the revolutionary anarchist—but is ultimately of more interest for 
Kropotkin than for Tolstoj. C. H. Bedford's article on “Dmitry Merezh- 
kovsky, the Intelligentsia, and the Revolution of 1905,” shows the inner 
consistency behind the apparent zigzags of MereZzkovskij's thought in 
general, and his attitude toward the Revolution of 1905 in particular. 

The Revolution of 1905 did not become a religious revolution with the 
intelligentsia in the forefront—and MereZkovskij could then only wait 

for another revolution which, he firmly believed, would bring “religious 
sociality, the Kingdom of God on earth.” Maya Jenkins’ article, “Pisem- 
sky's Bitter Fate: The First Outstanding Drama of Russian Peasant 

Life,” attempts a revaluation of Pisemskij's greatest play. As the ar- 

ticle notes, Pisemskij's play was the “first drama of any lasting 
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significance to deal with peasant life and, with the exception of Tolstoy's 
The Power of Darkness, it remains so far the only one.” But if Tol- 
‘stoj’s play “can best be defined as a morality play, Bitter Fate isa 
tragedy pure and simple.” 

The volume contains three review articles. George S. N. Luckij 
presents an interesting “. . . Note on an Unpublished Collection of 
Verses by Volodymyr Sosyura,” which proves that Sosyura wrote poems 
in Ukrainian as early as April 1918; though the collection is of little 
interest as poetry, it has great interest for the study of Sosyura’s 
development as man and artist. Prof. Luckij in “The Humanities—A 
Soviet View” shows how the unwary may obtain a false impression from 
the uncritical publication of Soviet interpretations of aspects of their 
life with which the reader may be unfamiliar. Michael L. Kay gives 
a critical review of Avanesov’s Fonetika sovremennogo russkogo 
literaturnogo jazyka, from the point of view of American structural 
linguistics, concluding: “Avanesov contains a fund of raw material 
that will certainly bear re-examination in the light of a different ap- 
proach. Let us hope that others will build on this far from negligible 
foundation. ” 

In addition to the articles on literature and linguistics, Canadian 
Slavonic Studies, Volume III, contains three historical studies, Adam 
Bromke’s “Background of the Polish October Revolution,” Bohdan B. 
Budurowycz’s “The Ukrainian Problem in International Politics, Oc- 
tober 1938 to March 1939,” and Peter Brock’s “Maria Wystouchowa 
(1858-1905) and the Polish Peasant Movement in Galicia.” 














J. Thomas Shaw 
Indiana University 


Dutch Contributions to the Fourth International Congress of Slavicists. 
(Slavistic Printings 8 and Reprintings, XX.) °S- -Gravenhage: Mouton 
and Co., 1958. 243 pp., f.40. 








Dutch scholarship has not a negligible share in the development 
of Slavic studies, and especially in the field of Slavic linguistics. Van 
Vijk’s discussion of several central problems in this field is still of 
value and interest; a number of linguists, such as C. H. Schooneveld, 
C. L. Ebeling, and A. G. F. van Holk, are carrying on the line of 
structural analysis in the field of Slavic linguistics. Also in the field 
of literature it is not for the first time that the contributions of Dutch 
scholars attract international attention. The collection, Dutch Con- 
tributions to the Fourth International Congress of Slavicists is an 
interesting and in many cases impressive manifestation of this lively 
activity. 

It is impossible to give here a detailed account of all the elven 
papers contained in the volume, but it must be said that almost every 
one of them has some interesting points which are worth mentioning. 
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This reviewer was especially interested in the following five papers, 
two of which are on linguistic and three on linguistic-literary topics. 
The first paper, by C. L. Ebeling, is an attempt at employing struc- 
tural principles for redefining “Subject and Predicate” in Russian. 
The author is not completely satisfied (and rightly so) with the picture 
given in the grammar of the Soviet Academy, and he suggests a few 
revisions, some of which, to be sure, do not seem very fruitful to this 
reviewer. A. G. F. van Holk’s article “On the Semantic Mechanism 
of the Russian Tenses” also attempts finding a new and more adequate 
formula for the relationship of tense and aspect in Russian. One remark 
may be made in this connection, namely that some of the phenomena 
utilized here for generalizing purpose may be of more unique stylistic 
character than the other (this refers in the first place to examples of 
the function of future tense). I. de Vries-de Gunzburg’s essay “En 
marge de baroque dans les littératures polonais et russe” and C. A. 
van der Berk’s “Des rapports entre la langue parlée et la langue écrite 
& Raguse d’aprés le témoignage des auteurs anciens ragusains” are 
competent and elegantly written investigations of comparative character. 
Interesting, though somewhat too subtle in places seem to this reviewer 
the suggestions of “Situation Rhyme in a Novel of Dostoevskij” by J. M. 
Meijer. 

On the whole, it must be repeated that this volume deserves the 
attention of Slavicists. 


Z. Folejewski 
University of Wisconsin 


Fyodor Dostoevsky. Notes from Underground and The Grand Inquisitor. 
Selection, Tr. and intr. Ralph E. Matlaw. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 1960. xxiii, 229, $1.45. 








Since Notes from Underground and “The Grand Inquisitor” are un- 
doubtedly, as the cover informs potential readers, “two quintessential 
short works which reveal superbly the heart and core of Dostoevsky,” 
Ralph Matlaw has performed a useful service in bringing them together 
in this one volume and thus presenting the English-speaking reader 
with a sort of Dostoevskij in paper-back capsule form. There is, in 
addition to the two works already mentioned, an eighty-page Appendix 
containing: excerpts for Cernyéevskij's What Is to Be Done?, selec- 
tions from Dostoevskij’s Letters and Winter Notes on Summer Impres- 
sions; Séedrin's “The Swallows” which is an attack on Notes from Under- 
ground, and Dostoevskij’s reply “Mr. Séedrin, or Schism among the 
Nihilists.” The Appendix serves as a background to Notes from Under- 
ground, making intelligible to the reader the controversial atmosphere 
in which this work was written. While the Séedrin- Dostoevskij exchange 
does little more than point up the squalid and trivial level to which nine- 
teenth-century Russian polemics so often stooped, the Cernydevskij 
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excerpts are well chosen and revealing, and the whole idea of provid- 
ing a background is commendable. 

Matlaw has used the Constance Garnett versions of Notes from 
Underground and “The Grand Inquisitor." But he has revised them 
and his changes are improvements. In general, the translation is 
accurate and readable. 

A sixteen-page introduction provides a sympathetic and reasonably 
lucid account of Dostoevskij’s disturbing, disturbed, labored, preten- 
tious, confused, and, in this reviewer's opinion, unsavory thinking. 


Walter Vickery 
Indiana University 


Wiktor Weintraub. Literature as Prophecy: Scholarship and Martinist 
Poetics in Mickiewicz’s Parisian Lectures. (Musagetes, X.) 
*S-Gravenhage: Mouton and Co., 1959. 78 pp. 








This excellently documented, thorough, yet small volume, another 
of Wiktor Weintraub’s valuable contributions to scholarship on Mickie- 
wicz, bears on the difficult subject of the content and actual meaning 
of the poet’s lectures on Slavic literatures at the Collége de France. 
Ample evidence is furnished, and a consistent line of thought preserved, 
to show in a convincing light Weintraub’s underlying thesis: Mickie- 
wicz's choice of material, his biased emphasis, and occasionally er- 
roneous attributions of meaning to the selected literary texts, spring 
from the poet-professor's inner need not only to interpret literature 
as prophecy, but to deny any value to literature which lacks the pro- 
phetic element. Mickiewicz’s strong belief in the poetic merit of 
vision, of mystic intuition, of the force of enthusiasm, applied as a 
system of poetics in the lectures, developed under the strong influence 
of Saint-Martin, which affected the poet at a much earlier date. This 
influence can easily be traced in Forefathers’ Eve, Part III and The 
Books of Pilgrims; Mickiewicz’s subsequent commitment to Towianski 
merely deepens his mystic beliefs, without determining them. 

Weintraub passes in review the lectures which make up the body 
of four yearly courses, from their glorious opening in 1840 to their 
disastrous close in 1844. Through a skilful analysis of Mickiewicz's 
interpretation of particular works and of the meaning, often exaggerated 
or distorted, which he lent them, Weintraub demonstrates the unity of 
Mickiewicz’s outlook in a consistent application of the criterion of pro- 
phecy to literature. Mickiewicz’s enthusiasm for the miraculous power 
of prophecy, the only true poetic weapon capable of fulfilling a mission, 
is linked with his conception of the Slavic nations as the closest to God, 
and amongst them Poland, redeemed through national suffering, Christ- 
like, as the future savior of mankind. In the third year of his lectures 
Mickiewicz begins to abandon any pretence of scholarly research in 
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order to devote himself more fully, and in the last year, exclusively, 
to the exposition of his mystical thinking, and particularly to Polish 
national Messianism and propaganda in behalf of Andrzej Towianski. 
There is no effort on Weintraub’s part to rehabilitate the doubtful 
scholarly quality of the Paris lectures, although the occasional excel- 
lence of the poet's critical insights is squarely brought out. Weintraub 
recommends that the Paris lectures be viewed as an instrument for 
delivering a spiritual message rather than a course in Slavic literary 
history. Ample proof of Mickiewicz’s unscholarly practices, anti- 
intellectual attitudes and pathetic extra-literary preoccupations in 
offered. Every important—and many a lesser—writer mentioned 
by Mickiewicz is placed in a more realistic light by Weintraub’s cool 
interpretation. Having combed through the entire literature on the 
subject, Weintraub recognizes, on page 6, the need of elucidating 
“the central issues [the Paris lectures] raise: the question of Mickie- 
wicz’s basic premises, the factors determining his selection and 
evaluation of the material, and the significance of the lectures taken 
as a whole.” His book fulfills this need to an important degree. Wein- 
traub’s forthcoming work dealing with the impact on Mickiewicz of 
Saint-Martin’s idea about the value of unexpected flashes and inspired 
improvisations, will shed further light on this important aspect of the 
poet’s spiritual make-up. 


Olga Scherer-Virski 
Paris 








Albert B. Lord. The Singer of Tales. (Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature, 24.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. 
309 pp. 


Albert Lord’s book takes its title from the unfinished work “The 
Singer of Tales” by Milman J. Parry, of which only a few pages were 
written at the time of Parry's death. 

The book sums up twenty-five years of work started by the author 
when he was Parry's disciple and followed him to Yugoslavia. They 
went there in order to find in its still-living epic tradition an illustra- 
tion of the creative process involved in the rendering of oral poetry as 
opposed to the creation of a poem that the poet commits to paper ina 
form which he alone is free to alter after consideration and comparison 
with other versions of his own creation. 

After the master’s death the disciple took over and worked in the 
same direction until he became a master himself in the long search for 
an answer to a very old question: how were the Homeric poems com- 
posed? Was Homer the creator of a work which used old legends or 
the greatest performer in the epic tradition of Hellas? And, if the 
latter be true, who wrote down in their definite form the 27,000 hexa- 
meters of The Iliad and The Odyssey ? 
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To find an answer to these questions many scholars have spent 
their lives over ancient texts, while others have studied archeological 
data. But Parry and after him Albert Lord abandoned their desks to 
search for places where verses about national heroes were still sung 
to the accompaniment of a musical instrument, and were listened to 
by people who still lived a semi-pastoral, patriarchal life. After 
Parry's death, Professor Lord returned several times to the Balkan 
Peninsula. His findings and those of Parry—a monumental work— 
form the background to the present volume. 

Even so long ago, Parry used recording machines. The following 
expeditions were able to use the best devices to record songs and con- 
versations with natives about their songs. But at the same time the 
ancient methods of writing down a song while listening to its actual 
performance and later under slow dictation were carried on. The 
description of the performances, of the different ways of taking a song 
in writing, the analysis of the process by which a new singer is formed 
through listening and absorbing the tradition make fascinating reading 
even for a layman who never heard of the Marko Kraljevié cycle. At 
the same time the author presents to the reader different samples of 
songs which exist in several recorded versions, i.e., performed by 
different singers or by the same singer on different occasions. (Pro- 
fessor Lord objects to the word “variant” because “variant” suggests 
the existence of one ideal text or archetype, while “variants” are 
deviations.) He introduces us to the psychology of the singer which 
is different from that of an actor whose creative possibilities are 
limited to the presentation of a text, while the “singer of tales” often 
unconsciously alters the text he heard, and is perfectly free to do so. 
Professor Lord's conversations with the singers, his experiments, 
and a careful analysis and comparison of the numerous texts—and 
here the scholar was back to his desk for days and nights—lead him 
to the conclusion that the epic tales are subjected to a constant creative 
process by the performers, and this makes it impossible to decide 
which is the “ideal” text. 

Yet certain components are immutable. These are the formula, 
the theme, and the basic plot, usually suggested by the title of the 
song. The theory of a formula—a combination of words which obey 
an immutable grammatical and rhythmic pattern—is the foundation 
of the book. Having examined the traditional structure of a song, of 
a theme and of a formula, the author explains which are the permissible 
changes (always in the frame of the tradition) that become the distinc- 
tive mark of the individual singer and proclaim him to be a good or 
bad performer. Actually he is not only a performer, but also a creator, 
limited only by the tradition in his use of formulas around a given plot 
and several existing themes. Anyone interested in the oral tradition 
of the Slavs will realize the importance of the first six chapters in 
which the theory is exposed, the formulas and themes analyzed, and 
the texts compared. Although the research done in the field deals 
with the oral tradition of the Southern Slavs, it offers a vast area of 
studies to students of Russian folklore. It is a pity that the findings 
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of Russian folklorists who also recorded epic songs performed by dif- 
ferent singers are not used for comparison and analysis. 

Having established the principles, the author takes us back to the 
aim of the book: “This book is about Homer.” An analysis of several 
passages asserts the presence of formulas in the Homeric poems. 

The study of the passages dealing with the recognition of Ulysses 
(Book 23) shows how fidelity to tradition in handling themes leads to 
inconsistencies in details resembling those which occur in the texts 

of certain Yugoslav singers. Such inconsistencies would never happen 
in a “written” work, because the author would easily spot them and 
make the necessary changes. Many other passages are examined fol- 
lowing the method that was used for the Yugoslav epics. 

The application of the theory suggests that there were in Homer's 
time, or immediately before him, many singers who used similar 
formulas and themes. The author also suggests that the Homeric 
poems were dictated finally to a scribe interested or commissioned 
by people interested in ancient lore, as was also the case for many 
compilations of ancient legends found in the excavations of Eastern 
palaces. 

It is for specialists on Homer to discuss these suggestions. They 
still leave the question open: who dictated the 27,000 hexameters ? 

But for any student of tales of medieval origin, whether recorded now 
from a living epic tradition, (e.g., Russian or Asiatic folklore), or 
committed to paper centuries ago after they underwent a period of 

oral transmission (Western medieval poems), this book is of invaluable 
assistance. The excellent documentation and numerous quotations 
from various sources add to its importance. 


Elisabeth Stenbock-Fermor 
Stanford University 


Jonas Balys. Lithuanian Folksongs in America: Narrative Songs and 
Ballads. (A Treasury of Lithuanian Folklore, V.) Boston: 
Lithuanian Encycl. Publ., 1958. xlii, 326 pp. 





This is volume V in the series entitled “A Treasury of Lithuanian 
Folklore,” by the same author, and a kind of supplement to the author's 
English-language book, Lithuanian Narrative Folksongs, A Description 
of Types and a Bibliography (A Treasury of Lithuanian Folklore, IV; 
Washington, 1954). The present volume contains 472 variants of 
ballads and other songs of narrative character from the total of more 
than 1,000 recorded by Balys in the summers of 1949 and 1950. The 
songs were collected among Lithuanian immigrants in the United 
States, mostly from the older people who came to this country forty 
or more years ago. Almost all of these immigrants were originally 
farmers who later became miners or mill workers. The songs are 
very conservatively preserved and collecting them here has the same 
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value as recording them in the old country. It is amazing that after 
immigration and forty or fifty years of entirely different conditions, 
the Lithuanian farmer kept his songs alive to the end of his life. It 
is said that a Lithuanian leaving his country takes with him a piece 

of earth and songs from which he does not separate. 

The volume is the first of its kind, since it contains songs col- 
lected only from immigrants. A series of collections of Lithuanian 
folksongs published in the U.S.A. at the end of the nineteenth or the 
beginning of the twentieth century were chiefly recorded in Lithuania 
or from freshly immigrated people. The collection is certainly one 
of the last in the U.S.A. The first generation of immigrants is dying 
out. The new immigrants who came to the U.S.A. as refugees from 
the Soviet regime after World War II are in greater part educated city 
people; they do not sing any more, except in choirs which still exist 
in almost every large Lithuanian colony in this country. 

In the introduction the author gives a concise survey of the Lithu- 
anian folk songs, describing their general character, poetical means, 
old and new songs, the “daina” and the “giesmeé” (Lithuanian for a 
song sung in unison and a song for several voices, the difference 
between the two still being preserved), the national and international 
elements, the thematics, and the age of the songs. The most original 
are the lyrical songs. The narrative songs, the ballads, and the 
humoristic songs frequently deal with international motifs. The most 
numerous traits in common, according to the author, are shared with 
Belorussian and Ukrainian songs, then with Polish and Russian songs, 
and only then with German and Scandinavian ones. The contents of 
the songs deal fi=st of all with love, family, and other ageless themes 
not bound to time or place. Their age is very difficult to determine. 
Some primitive “giesmés” must reach the prehistoric period, but the 
narrative songs or ballads probably are no older than some 500 years. 

The selected songs are published using the following classification: 
Youth and Maiden, Family, Cruelty, War, Historical, Magic, Death, 
Fate, Drowning, Hunting, Animals, Birds, and Plants. Then follow 
250 melodies for the same songs, transcribed by the Lithuanian com- 
poser Prof. V. Jakubénas, and at the end are notes of songs and singers, 
indexes, and personal and geographical names in songs. 

Every song has a symbol (a number in brackets) indicating the 
types of songs taken from Balys’s systematic catalogue of Lithuanian 
folksongs published in his Lithuanian Narrative Folksongs. The 
reader needs only look for a certain type of song in the first book and 
he will find a score of references to corresponding ones. Before the 
Lithuanian text a summary of each song is given in English, making 
the book fully usable for the student who does not read Lithuanian. 
Songs are published in several variants, sometimes even sung by the 
same person at different times, indicating how creative the singer is, 
not wishing to repeat the same words every time. 

Because of its systematic and scholarly presentation this collection 
of Lithuanian folksongs is highly recommended to folklore students. It 
deals not so much with typically Lithuanian lyric songs as with narrative 
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songs and ballads, many of which are international travelers. The 
melodies will be appreciated by musicologists. 


Marija Gimbutas 
Harvard University 


Bruno Nettl. Cheremis Musical Styles. (Indiana University Folklore 
Series, 14.) Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. xv, 
108, $5.00. 





The reader peruses Bruno Nettl's publication with great interest. 
This young American researcher has, in the past decade, written 
numerous studies in musicology. His profound analyses and presen- 
tation of hitherto unknown folk music have greatly enriched not only 
the American but the international research of comparative folk music. 
In the study under review, Mr. Nettl has tackled the folk music of the 
Mari(Cheremis) people, a Finno-Ugric nation living north of Kazan in a 
separate Autonomous Republic and especially of the Mari people, whose 
home is to the east of that region. As appears from the Preface, this 
study is a part of a larger work under preparation. The new presen- 
tation of Mari folk music—the classification of this music according 
to musical viewpoints—is a pioneering enterprise and fills a gap of 
long standing. Although the introduction to almost every Mari folk- 
song collection contains allusions to or some comments on the style 
and classification of Mari folk music, yet none of these descriptions 
has succeeded in acquainting us with the musical styles of the Mari folk 
music. Some of their musical publications present the folk music only 
from the angle of the song texts and thus, very frequently, show in- 
congruent melody patterns side by side. In other cases, as is the case 
with R. Lach, the grouping is done according to interpreters, which 
precluded the possibility of a presentation by musical system. Other 
studies again have raised problems only partially, without attempting 
to present the complete pattern of Mari folk music. 

After numerous European collectors an American musicologist 
has now undertaken to cope with the task. We can but express our 
appreciation of Nettl’s results, which in part coincide with the results 
of our research. It is regrettable that publications as significant as 
V. M. Vasilev’s Volume III (1937), or—from among the more recent 
works—K. Smirnov’s Forest Cheremis folk songs (1955) or A. R. 
Siduskina’s Mountain Cheremis folk song collection (1958) were not 
included in Nettl’s survey. It is also regrettable that the author had 
no personal acquaintance with the Mari folk music, which would have 
been easily accessible in Leningrad or Budapest. From personal 
experience we know the value of hearing folk music on the spot; in the 
course of our collecting tour among the Maris we made a number of 
basic discoveries which would not have been possible by using collec- 
tions. The number of melodies, a part of which is accessible in sound, 
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is now more than two thousand, but in view of the activity of Barték and 
Kodaly, even this figure is too small to present Mari folk music in its 
entirety, although the outlines of the different styles seem to take shape. 
Bruno Nettl relies basically upon two sources: V. Koukal’s collection 
Mari muro and R. Lach's well-known series (Vol. I, Part 3, 1929). 

The value of Lach's collection is marred by the fact that the songs 

were recorded from the prisoners of World War I, many of whom had 
deficient musical memory. 

As a consequence of the non-recognition of the law of fifth con- 
struction, many fragments and erroneous notations and variants were 
included in Lach’s collection. The defective melodic patterns emerging 
from the dimness of remembrance of the prisoners had not been checked 
by their compatriots. It should be mentioned that Kodaly had to correct 
several notations when he undertook their revision in Vienna. 

Nettl has examined only 1075 melodies; therefore his findings can- 
not be considered as final. Except for one quotation, the book makes 
no mention of the fact that there are basically two Mari communities 
(Forest and Mountain), which differ from the other not only in music, 
but also in language; in fact, they do not even understand each other's 
tongue and have a separate book publishing, radios, and newspapers. 
At the time of our expedition we experienced the difference between 
the two musical styles (such as single and double five-note schemes). 
The segregation between these two areas in thus pervasive and complete. 
Because of considerations of space we have abstained from mentioning 
evident mistakes (such as for example the example cited on p. 19 and 
the erroneously interpreted pentatonic scale on pp. 81-82) and have 
refrained from emending the obsolete territorial denominations used 
in the book. 

We hope that before long the Mari people themselves will also 
comment on Nettl’s work. Such an exchange of opinions will no doubt 
contribute to the better understanding of the exceptionally beautiful 
and rich Mari folk music. 


Laszl6 Vikar 
Budapest 


Lilian McCrea. Polish Folk Tales and Legends. London: Pitman and 
Sons [1959]. vii, 88, $2.15. 





Although designed for children — “of eight and upwards” — this 
is a good introduction for the adult seeking Polish folk materials in 
English. It has the great virtue of being simple and unadorned, both 
as to text and illustrations, which are by Danuta Laskowska and inspired, 
it would seem, by the Polish cut-out (wycinanka). 

There are seventeen tales in all, most of them very short, and 
they fall into two classes. First are the legends of historical, or sup- 
posedly historical, figures (seven of these), and in this every figure 
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you would naturally expect to find in such a collection: thus we have 
Lech and Krakus, Popiel and Mieszko, St. Adalbert (Wojciech), Queen 
Kinga, and of course the inevitable Twardowski, each with the best 
and most familiar legend to be linked with his name. In the other 
category are little moral tales on themes we all know from Grimm, for 
example the one entitled “Kropelka, " which is the Polish telling of 
“The Three Little Men” — berries in winter — tale. Each story is 
simply but vividly told, and we do not mind the moral, which is of 
course in most cases the idea that goodness alone possesses power, 
and triumphs in the end. 

The little volume has a simplicity and directness about it, and 
an honesty, that make it extremely attractive, in contrast to other 
recent volumes of similar theme, in particular to one which came 
out in London almost the same day as this one, and from the pen of 
one who knows Polish thoroughly, as Miss McCrea does not. With the 
help of Polish advisors, and her own perceptiveness, Miss McCrea has 
given us a most worthwhile little book. 


Marion M. Coleman 
Alliance College 


W. K. Matthews. Russian Historical Grammar. (London East Euro- 
pean Series.) London: Univ. of London, 1960. xiv, 362, 45s. 





Russian Historical Grammar is a posthumous work of Professor 
Matthews of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies at the 
University of London; this book was in galley proofs when he died in 
1958. Two of his colleagues, G. H. Bolsover and B. O. Unbegaun, 
saw the work through the press. 

The scope of Russian Historical Grammar is very broad. Itisa 
kind of encyclopedic work, comprising all aspects of the development 
of the Russian literary language. Part One gives the linguistic pre- 
history, both Indo-European and Common Slavic, which is followed 
by the treatment of the historical background, and of Russian alphabet 
and spelling, the sources, and the characteristics of Old Russian. 
Part Two, using the description of Old Russian as the point of departure, 
discusses the development of Russian phonology, morphology, syntax, 
vocabulary, and style up to the present time. Part Three contains 
several appendices: historical specimens of the Russian language, a 
history of Russian historical grammar, and a classified and annotated 
bibliography. Because of the number of problems discussed, the 
treatment is quite concise. One interested in more detailed coverage 
of some problems can use the bibliographical data given in footnotes 
and at the end of the book. 

The work is a compilation and as such a successful one. Pro- 
fessor Matthews was a very fruitful scholar, who published extensively 
in the field of Russian historical grammar and Balto-Slavic relations. 
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Thus in giving a synthesis of various aspects of Russian historical 
grammar, he could draw considerably upon his own work. Asa 
Western scholar (he was half-Estonian and half-English in origin), 

he was able to take a definite stand against some theories which have 
marred Soviet linguistic scholarship in recent times (such as the theory 
of “Russian origin” of the Slavic script, and the attempts to show the 
Old Russian literary language as originally free of Church Slavonic 
influence). 

Since Matthews was first of all interested in diachronic linguistics, 
the treatment is basically historical. Only the chapter on the charac- 
teristics of the Old Russian language is in essence descriptive. The 
treatment of Old Russian phonology (which does not always differentiate 
clearly phonetics and phonemics) is probably least useful for an Amer- 
ican student, who has become accustomed to neat descriptive analysis. 

Professor Matthews is not satisfied with the traditional trichotomy 
of the historical period in the evolution of Russian, but favors rather 
the dichotomy of Old Russian and Modern Russian (pp. 151-152). In 
his treatment of the development of Russian he does not stick to any 
definite periodization at all. The changes in phonology are presented 
by centuries. Since, however, the time of a number of phonological 
changes cannot be determined with certainty (some changes have oc- 
curred over a long period of time), there is the danger of repeating 
some changes under several centuries. A striking example is his 
discussion of the confusion of e and €, which is mentioned under each 
century from the eleventh to the seventeenth (pp. 155, 158, 159, 162, 
167, and 169). The development of other aspects of Old Russian 
grammar—morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and style—has not been 
broken up by centuries, but only the main trends have been outlined 
for the whole period. The unity of the work would have gained con- 
siderably if phonology had also been treated the same way. This re- 
viewer even questions the advisability of the author's devoting a special 
chapter to the characterization of Old Russian (following evidently 
Vinokur). This has led into considerable repetition, because the 
earliest situation has been sketched again, albeit briefly, at the be- 
ginning of every new chapter. 

In the following we will discuss some details. 

On p. 192 Matthews states that the “use of the short adjectives 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries arose out of this influence 
[i.e., the cliché-like set phrases] and became a form of poetic 
license.” Here the short adjectives are confused with the so-called 
“truncated” adjectives, the extensive use of which in eighteenth 
century poetry was caused by the necessity to comply with the re- 
quirements of the newly adopted syllabo-tonic verse. 

Dealing with the repetition of prepositions with governed words, 
Professor Matthews states that it (like the repetition of conjunctions) 
does not occur in the modern dialects (pp. 229-230). Actually, the 
repetition of prepositions is known in a number of Russian dialects, 
such as in Voronezh, Kirov, Kursk, and Ryazan oblasts (for the most 
recent study, see my article in American Studies in Uralic Linguistics 
[1960], pp. 128-131). 
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The influence of the a/ja- stems on the plural of other stems is 
mentioned (p. 191) as having made itself felt in the thirteenth (and 
fourteenth) centuries. This problem would have deserved further 
elaboration, since the old plural forms of the o- stems (-om, “y: 

- ex) were tenaciously preserved in the Russian literary , language 
over several centuries and appeared even in the eighteenth century. 

In the chapter “Linguistic Prehistory” (p. 49) the imperatives 
da-jb and da-i-te (of dati ‘to give’) are given as examples of the suf- 
fix "=jb-/- i- i- of athematic verbs. Actually, dajb and daite are im- 
peratives “of the thematic dajati. 

The forms stolomb, letomb, konemb, polems are listed (p. 104) 
as Old Russian instr. sing.; whereas the endings -bms/-bmb are given 


as the variants. Actually these forms should have been given vice 
versa. 





The forms nocb ‘night’ and moCi ‘to be able’ are not Common 
Slavic, as stated on p. 40. 

In lists of loan words, the stress should have been marked, since 
sometimes the stress is the only distinguisher of the origin (such as 
muzyka [< Polish] with the stress on y, p. 255). 

The statement that Trediakovskij's Russian is less modern than 
some of the early eighteen-century fiction, e.g., Gistorija o rossijskom 
matrose Vasilii Koriotskom (p. 279), is open to serious objections. 
The language of the Gistorija is almost exceptional among the works of 
eighteenth century literature with its extensive use of aorists and 
other antiquated features, aiming probably at a special “high style” 
effect of a salon nature. 











There is no justification for including the stories of Povest' o 
Karpe Sutulove and Povest' o Frole Skobejeve in “biographies” (p. 276). 

The general index is not complete—several authors mentioned in 
the text are not included in it, such a Paxomij Logofet (p. 273) and 
Kallistrat Osor'in (p. 276). 

Professor Matthews’ colleagues obviously have taken great pains 
in seeing this work through press; the number of misprints is very 
small. One of the confusing ones is “The unvoicing of final unvoiced 
consonants ...” (p. 166). 

Despite the minor points mentioned above, Russian Historical 
Grammar is a significant work in the field. It fills the gap long felt 
for a synthesis of the Russian historical grammar. It is no doubt 
most significant among Professor Matthews's scholarly achievements 
—a worthy monument to this fruitful and inspiring scholar. 








Felix J. Oinas 
Indiana University 


Rudolf Filipovié. The Phonemic Analysis of English Loan- Words in 
Croatian. Zagreb: University of Zagreb, Institute of Phonetics, 
1960. 137 pp. 
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This phone book in phonemic covers is a recent example of the 
extent to which “phoneme” and “phonemic” have been used as status 
symbols in some quarters. The first three words of the title are in 
large capitals, whereas the last five, those that even begin to suggest 
the contents of the book, are in small capitals. This is highly remi- 
niscent of the small print at the bottom of a patent medicine label. 

Filipovié’s work, in that it professes to be a phonemic analysis 
of anything, is delinquent. The “phonemic systems” of the two lan- 
guages, English (Received Pronunciation) and Croatian (Literary 
Standard), appear as jumbles of phones and othographic signs (pp. 34- 


38). Some random quotations are: “In English there are 24 consonants,” 


(p. 34)—-are phonemes meant, or not? “Laterals correspond in 
number but not in quality. English clear variant [1] corresponds to 

the Croatian neutral 1; English dark variant [t] has no equivalent in 
Croatian. Croatian palatal 1j [A] may appear in English in foreign 
words only.” (p. 35.)— What are the relevant phonemes involved in 

the two languages unde’ discussion? “The vowel system of the two 
languages shows an even greater discrepancy than that of the consonants; 
it consists in: 1) the number—20 English vowels to 5 Croatian...” 

(p. 36). If English, Received Pronunciation or whatever, has 20 vowel 
phonemes, what are they? 

Granted, there is the marked influence of Daniel Jones to consider 
in evaluating this book; the author relies upon him almost exclusively 
for English examples, phonological theory, and transcription examples. 
There is, however, no phonemic analysis attempted at all which dem- 
onstrates any understanding or, here, use of the phoneme and its 
articulatory or acoustic features. Questions of grouping of allophones, 
of redundancy and invariance are totally ignored, and it is particularly 
in the kind of problem which Filipovié tackles that these questions 
could be fruitfully raised. A rather more pertinent title of this book 
(and a less frustrating one to linguists) would be “English Loan- Words 
in Croatian in Their Orthographico-Phonetic Aspect,” with the first 
five words of the title in large capitals. 

This brings us to the other part of the book, namely the loan-words 
themselves. Approximately 800 English loan-words, including many 
such “variants” as dendi and déndi, are cited. This represents a 
fairly large list despite all of the “variants,” and lends a modicum of 
value to the product as a whole. The recent loans, bigi-vigi and 
stksepil, are intriguing in any case. 

A studied attempt is made by Filipovié to equate prosodic phenomena 
in the two languages. If, for example, English (Received Pronunciation) 
has longer syllables than others, e.g., [&u:t] (shoot) as compared to 
{but] (Bull), then would not these, as borrowings into Croatian, be 
treated respectively as long and short, i.e., (orthographic) sit and 
Bul, according to Croatian prosody? As it appears, such has been 
the case with these two examples. However, the author finds no such 
correlation in the bulk of his examples, either for length or for stress 
(Croatian polysyllables never have a final stress, whereas English 
polysyllables can). He finally proposes two principles for accepting 
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new loans into Croatian (p. 81): “a) a long English sound should be 
replaced by a Croatian equivalent bearing one of the two Croatian 

long accents: the long falling ~ or the long rising accent “; b) a short 
English sound should be replaced by a Croatian equivalent having one 
of the two Croatian short accents: the short falling “ or the short 
rising ~* .” 

But this is the last of many orthographico-phonetic statements 
made throughout the book. The orthography pertains all along to 
Croatian orthography; in other words, the literary, or contemporary 
non-spoken standard language is meant. The phonetics applies con- 
sistently to contemporary standard spoken English (Received Pronun- 
ciation) and is in a superficial way oriented toward Croatian orthog- 
raphy: all long or short English “sounds” are vocalic (as far as 
Filipovié’s phonetic transcription goes), and therefore exist as po- 
tential Croatian vowels, since all Croatian long or short marks are 
printed only over a, e, i, o, u, r. What is of infinitely more value 
and interest to the linguist is how a young educated native woman of 
Zagreb, who does the bigi-vigi, has lots of s¢ksepil and knows how 
to Sut the BLl charmingly, attempts to pronounce English words. 





Harold L. Klagstad, Jr. 
Indiana University 


Catherine A. Wolkonsky and Marianna A. Poltoratzky, comp. Handbook 
of Russian Roots. (Columbia Slavic Studies.) New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1961. xxvi, 414, $10.00. 





This book reflects the belief of two experienced teachers of Rus- 
sian that the development of “root consciousness” in the student will 
greatly facilitate his learning of Russian. Their 414 pages packed 
tightly with roots, derivatives, and all manner of illustrative material 
testify to the strength of this belief, since the work and time expended 
on this compilation must have been enormous. 

The authors have isolated over 500 of the “most productive roots” 
which then serve, in alphabetical arrangement, as the basic entry forms. 
Thus VOD-, VOZ-, VOZD-, VED-, VES(TI)-, CONDUCT, GUIDANCE, 
DIRECTION, would be the general entry for over five columns of sub- 
entries and their examples; for this particular root the subentries range 
from vod-it' to ruk-o-vod-it'. The examples under the subentries con- 
sist for the most part of short phrases, e.g., za-vod-it' budil'nik 
‘to wind, set an alarm clock,’ though there is a goodly number of com- 
plete sentences, e.g., V gazete eZzednevno pecataetsja operativnaja 
svodka s fronta ‘A communiqué from the front is published daily in 
the newspaper. ‘ 

To prepare the reader for effective utilization of this dictionary 
of roots the authors present a “general plan” (pp. vii-viii) and a detailed 
discussion of “Russian word formation” (pp. ix-xxiii). The roots 
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themselves are extracted according to their approximate shape as 
represented in the Cyrillic spelling. If most of the teachers in this 
country still react to conventional letter arrangements rather than to 
the representation of sound types, then this method may be justified, | 
though it does set up difficulties in explaining derivation; for example, 
the root POL-, FIELD, GROUND, is given, though the four subentries 
(pol-e, pol-jana, pol-jan-e, pol-jak) clearly reflect derivation from 

a root POL' with a palatalized consonant. Possible confusion might 
be caused by the presence of a similar-appearing root POL-, HALF; 
SEX; FLOOR, which is probably to be resolved into two roots: POL-, My 
HALF; SEX, and POL-, FLOOR. Dependence on traditional spelling 
leads, then, to a morpheme division which may be accepted on a 
synchronic level (see Shevelov’s perceptive article in this Journal, 
“The Structure of the Root in Russian”, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1957), but 
which will be historically incorrect, e.g. med-ved', ‘bear,’ an ex- 
ample under MED-, MED-, HONEY; the Russian word for bear derives 
from the epithet “honey eater” (medy-éd) and not, as in current folk i 
etymologies, from the appellation “the one who knows (-véd-) where 7 
the honey (med-) is.’ i 

The words obidet' ‘to offend,’ obida, and their congeners receive 
two interpretations, both wrong: on page 6 they are subentries under 
BED- (e.g., bed-a, ‘misfortune’) and its variants while on page 235 
they are used to establish the root OBID-, OBIZ-, OFFENSE, INSULT. 
The most plausible interpretation would be to consider them as sub- 
entries to VID-, VISION, since obidet' probably derives from ob-videt' 
as obratit' comes from ob-vratit'. The origin of the word bekren' is 
unclear, but it should not be put with BOK-, SIDE solely on the basis 
of a semantic similarity. Surprisingly, the native Russian words 
robkij ‘timid,’ and rebénok (dial. robénok) ‘child,’ are not included 
under the entry RAB-, SLAVERY, which is itself of South Slavic origin 
(the native Russian simplex may be met, oddly enough, in the Serbo- 
Croatian rob ‘slave’). 

Except for the items mentioned, the grouping of words under various 
roots is reliable and should be very useful to teachers. The examples 
are well chosen, and the translations are felicitous. A clear indication 
of the hard work invested in this book is the fact that the number of 
typographical errors is amazingly small for such a complicated inter- 
weaving of Russian and English words. Such errors are trivial and 
will not disturb the reader; only two corrections might be offered here: ‘ 
the root KOZ-, KOS(L)-, GOAT (p. 152) should appear as KOZ-, KOZ(L)-: © 
GOAT; MED-, MED-, HONEY, is out of alphabetical order on page 209 ‘ 
and should occur on page 197. 

The basis for the selection of the “most productive roots” is not 
stated and the reader may well doubt the productivity of such roots as 
OREX-, ORES-, NUT; BOLOT-, MOOR, SWAMP, and several others. 
And since, as Gerta Hfittl Worth pointed out in this Journal (Vol. xvii, 
No. 1, 1959, p. 47), “about one-fourth of the Russian literary vocabulary 
consists of foreign words,” it becomes clear that a limited selection 
of native Russian roots will not suffice to illuminate the entire Russian 
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word stock. Nor are the traditional Russian suffixes necessarily the 
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ones most frequently employed in derivation: -ar' is listed by our 
authors as one of the main noun suffixes (p. xi), though Bielfeldt’s 
dictionary (Ricklaufiges Worterbuch der Russischen Sprache der Ge- 

genwart, Berlin, 1958), which alphabetizes words from the end, shows 





only about 80 nouns with this suffix, while it lists over 400 nouns with 


the borrowed agent suffix -ist, e.g. svjazist ‘signal man,’ genstabist 
‘General Staff officer,’ etc. _ 

The contention of Professors Wolkonsky and Poltoratzky would be, 
I think, that their roots are basic ingredients of the “workaday” words 
and that, regardless of how many derivatives were formed from them, 
the process of derivation in their use is clear and should be taken 
advantage of in the learning process. 

How useful “root consciousness” actually is depends on the ex- 
perience and objectives of the individual teacher. One great difficulty 
for the American student in analyzing Russian vocabulary is the fact 
that the morphemic make-up of his own language is not particularly 
transparent to him, especially since the study of Latin has declined. 

It surprises him, therefore, to learn that Russian tajnyj may mean 
‘latent’ as well as ‘secret’; he may interpret edinoglasnyj as ‘having 
one voice,’ but how does he then proceed to ‘unanimous’—he might 
just as well pick ‘monolingual,’ ‘univocal,’ ‘monoglottal,’ or simply 
‘having a normal voice.’ A student of mine hesitating on the form 
trudoljubivye used to characterize Armenians and pressed by me came 
up with ‘hard-loving’; he might have responded with ‘work-loving’ or 
‘labor-loving,’ but not necessarily with the correct equivalents ‘in- 
dustrious, diligent.’ A minimal agreement among teachers of Russian 
might be that the meaning results of prefixation to verbs of motion are 
consistent enough to warrant special attention in the classroom. 

This source-book of roots, however, is neutral and may be used 
much or little, depending upon the teacher’s judgment. I might point 
out two further values of this handsomely executed book. It will be 
very useful to students of language investigating concept-representation 
and concept-adaptation in Russian, how, in short, a speech community 
exploits its native word stock to cope with the communications needs of 
a changing culture. A second value would lie in its use for the teacher 
himself; as a teacher of Russian, I find it useful and interesting to pick 
this book up from time to time and work through one or more roots in 
an effort to extend my own vocabulary. 

Prior to the appearance of this book the only work of this nature in 
English was the small volume of Patrick (Roots of the Russian Language, 
Pitman, 1938) which lists 465 roots with a minimum of exemplification. 
Though still useful as a sort of guide, Patrick's work has been super- 
seded by the present compilation. The authors are not, however, 
responsible for the price, which is too high. Some purchasing restraint 
may result in the appearance of this book on the discount lists for which 
this press is known; libraries should be persuaded to purchase this 
impressive book forthwith. 





Thomas F. Magner 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Mikhail Sholokhov. The Fate of Man. (Russian Reader, Ol.) New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co. [c. 1960]. xv, 80 pp. 


Ivan Turgenev. First Love. (Russian Reader, IV.) New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. [c. 1960]. xi, 162 pp. 





These books are part of the Russian Reader Series, edited by 
Ludmilla B. Turkevich and V. Tschebotarieff Bill. Soloxov’s story 
has been simplified and abridged so that it can be used, according to 
the introduction, in the second semester of the first year. Turgenev’s 
work has undergone no simplification and is intended for a more ad- 
vanced course. Each book follows the same pattern. The introductory 
section presents biographical notes on the author and brief comments 
on the story. Then follows the text, divided into chapters. After each 
chapter grammatical exercises are provided. Expressions requiring 
explanation are dealt with in footnotes throughout the text. After the 
text comes a Russian-English glossary. The Soloxov reader also con- 
tains an appendix, which supplies a general, basic vocabulary. In both 
texts, all Russian words are stressed. 

Instructors of Russian have long yearned for a large stock of readers 
from which they could choose works that would satisfy their literary 
tastes and pedagogical needs. It is, therefore, gratifying to see appear 
in print two new readers, which many instructors will undoubtedly find 
suitable. Both texts under review make a satisfactory impression. 

The inclusion of grammatical exercises after each chapter is an ex- 
cellent method of providing regular grammar review. The exercises 
are done well. In the Soloxov reader they consist of questions re- 
quiring answers in Russian, fill-ins and matching problems, idiom 
drill, word-formation drill, translation, etc. In the exercises of the 
Turgenev text, questions in Russian, translation and resumés in Rus- 
sian predominate. 

The value of the readers is somewhat vitiated by various defects. 
One defect is the poorly planned presentation of grammatical material 
in the glossaries. These, for example, indicate the gender for each 
noun. This is hardly necessary when the gender of most Russian nouns 
is clearly shown by the form of the nominative singular. The glossary 
of the Soloxov text does not give noun plural forms at all. The glossary 
of the Turgenev reader does indicate some plurals, but their presen- 
tation is not systematic. Starting with the noun brat, the glossary gives 
plurals sporadically, usually for irregular forms: brat'ja, vecerda, 
vetréci, derév'ja, dééeri, éli, etc. When the glossary covers | and m, 
the editors suddenly supply an overabundance of plural forms—regular, 
irregular, rare, and non-existent. For example, we find the following 
plurals which would never or rarely occur (they are glossed here as 
singulars): laziri ‘azure,’ leZdnija ‘lying (down),’ 1zivosti ‘disposition 
for telling falsehoods,’ listvy ‘foliage,’ mdi ‘May,’ mésti ‘revenge, ’ 
mraki ‘darkness,’ mizyki ‘music’! Beginning with the letter n, the 
glossary once again ignores most plural forms. The glossaries give 
no information on noun stress or verb conjugation. This can cause 
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difficulties. Thus, the Soloxov text does not show that sapozék ‘small 
boot,’ given in the glossary, usually has a peculiar stress shift in the 
plural to sap6zki. A student could easily assume that the latter ferm 
on page 9 is one of those stress errors which occur throughout both 
books. 

In addition to the grammatical weaknesses just described, the 
glossaries contain some inadequate or inaccurate definitions and ex- 
planations. Examples from the Soloxov text follow. Page numbers 
are indicated in parentheses. Dzot (66), glossed simply as ‘earth- 
and-timber pillbox,’ should certainly be explained as a neologism 
formed from the first letters of derevo-zemljanaja ognevaja tocka. 
The verb demobilizovat' (66) is both imperfective and perfective, 
rather than the perfective of demobilizirovat' [sic]. The verb nesti 
(70) is incorrectly described as the perfective of nosit'. The defini- 
tion of tixij (78) as ‘quiet’ would not explain what tixo means in the 
sentence “. . .tixo-tixo 5él. . .” (22) ‘he walked very slowly.’ The 
expression “Necego grexa tait'” (21) ‘one must admit’ is explained 
neither in the glossary nor in a footnote. The verb tait' is not given 
in the glossary atall. The word jazyk (34), used in the special 
military sense of ‘prisoner-of-war who gives information’ is not ex- 
plained in the glossary, which gives only ‘language,’ ‘tongue’ (80). 
Examples from the Turgenev text follow. Badtjuska is defined in the 
glossary (107) only as ‘father,’ although on page 20 it means ‘my dear 
boy.” The form BézZe (108) should be explained rather than given 
simply as a nominative singular. The gloss of zastdva (121) as ‘sub- 
urban gate’ is poor. The definition of kiver (124) should be ‘shako’ 
rather than ‘shake.’ The meaning of pereplet is given in the glossary 
(138) as ‘binding,’ although the word refers to a ‘window casement’ on 
page 34. The verb sostojat' (154) should be defined as ‘to consist’ 
rather than ‘to contain, include.’ 

Both volumes contain errors in stress from the standpoint of 
contemporary standard Russian. Here are several examples (the 
authority for the following corrections is the 1959 edition of R. I. 
Avanesov and S. I. Ozegov, Russkoe literaturnoe proiznosenie i 
udarenie). Examples from the Soloxov volume: bémbili (37) should 
be bombili; sléda in the phrase “ne naSli i sleda” (38) should be sleda; 
drdenov (40) should be ordenév; pélu (51) should be poli; troé (78) 
should be trée; etc. Examples from the Turgenev volume: vnajmy 
(5) should be vnajmy; tital (5) should be titul; , poutru (9) should be 
poutri; gerbovdj (13) should be gérbovoj;_ pr: prinjalas' (14) should be 
prinjalds'; potupilsja (16) should be potipilsja; vordéaetes' (22) should 
be vordééaetes'; -posvéle (22) should be pozvala; kaSljanil (24) should 
be k4sljanul; éinilas' (25) should be Zinilas'; védoju (32) should be 
vodoju; namérevalsja (32) should be namerevalsja; xédka (33) should 
be xodké4; blistanija (35) should be blist4nija; ndéalas' (40) should be 
naéal4s'; skréstit (43) should be skrestit; zap¥lennoj (44) should be 
zapylénnoj; sazén (59) should be s4zen; petlja (69) should be pétlju; 
medvedi (128) should be medvédi; etc. 
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Other minor errors and misprints were noted. Examples from 
the Soloxov text: éut! éut! (4) should be hyphenated; esésovskie (24) 
should be esisovskie; “specévka (29) should be glossed in the footnote 
as ‘special work clothing’ rather than as ‘special papers’; kak ni kak 
(40) should be written as kak nikak; a space should separate fe poluéil 
from otvét (41); plésk (51) st should be plesk. Examples from the 
Turgenev text: slézy (4) should be slezy; oskabljas' (19) should be 
osklabjas' (this error is aggravated in the glossary which lists a non- 
existent oskabljatsja); the footnote gloss of the French “avec sa mine 
de grisette” (26) as ‘with her mien of a grisette’ would be unintelligible 
to anyone who does not know French; nasemu bratu (50) in the mean- 
ing ‘for people like us’ should be explained; obterxannye (77) should 
be obtérxannye; koncée (125) should be koncév; pisty (127) should be 
listy; povalitsja (139) lacks a stress indication; grodno (158) should 
be ugédno. 























Misha H. Fayer. Workbook for Basic Russian: Book One. New York: 
Pitman Publ. Corp. [c. 1960). 126 pp. 





This workbook is intended to supplement the exercises in Pro- 
fessor Fayer's high school grammar—Basic Russian. The co-ordina- 
tion between the two books is close. The exercises provided by the 
Workbook for Basic Russian are diverse in nature. They consist 
mainly of fill-in problems of numerous types, question-and-answer 
drills, vocabulary review, and translation. Five units are devoted to 
review exercises. The pages of the Workbook are perforated so that 
they can be torn out and handed to the instructor. 

Workbook for Basic Russian makes an excellent impression. The 
exercises are well planned, varied, and stimulating. This book ac- 
complishes its purpose well. The Workbook is refreshingly free from 
errors and misprints. The few noted were very minor such as the 
incorrect stress on ucilsja on page 106. 

















Morton Benson 
University of Pennsylvania 


N. M. Karamzin. A Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia: The 
Russian Text. Ed. Richard Pipes. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1959. viii, 119 pp. 











Richard Pipes. Karamzin's Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia: 
A Translation and Analysis. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1959. xiv, 266, $5.50. 








Prof. Pipes andthe Harvard University Press have performeda ser- 
vice for those interested in Russian literature, as well as in Russian 
history, by the publishing these companion volumes. Everyone in the 
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field knows of Karamzin’s On Ancient and Modern Russia; at last it 
has become easily possible to read it. Mirsky’s high praise of this 
work as perhaps the pinnacle of Karamzin's prose, from the point of 
view of stylistic excellence, makes one especially eager to examine 
the work directly. Prof. Pipes has taken the rare Sipovskij edition, 
which appeared shortly before World War I, and has collated it with 
other existing editions, and has come up with a Russian text which 
appears to be sound; he includes variants wherever they affect the 
meaning of the text. 

Of scarcely less value than the publication of the Russian text is 
that of Professor Pipes’ lucid, balanced, and fair analysis, in the 
English-language volume, of the background and development of 
Karamzin's political ideas down to 1810, the date of the work, and 
his notes and comments on the text. Prof. Pipes is particularly 
persuasive in defining the type of enlightened, liberal conservative 
Karamzin developed into. 

As for the quality of the translation, Mr. Pipes states: “My first 
inclination was to produce a translation which resembled the original 
as much as possible. But the result of this effort was unintelligible, 
and I replaced it with one which was somewhat freer; whenever the 
thought was in conflict with the actual wording, or was confused by it, 

I favored the thought.” Analysis of random passages shows, indeed, 
that the English version is a paraphrase rather than a close translation, 
that the purpose has been to extract for the historian the thought, rather 
than catch for the lover of literature the style of flavor or rhythms of 
one of the Russian masters of language. 

A note on the history of the text: Prof. Pipes states that no one 
knew of the existence of the text until copies suddenly began to circulate 
in 1834 and 1835, and points out that Puskin arranged the first publica- 
tion of it (or what the censorship would allow to be published) for its 
first appearance, in 1837. Mr. Pipes assumes that PuSskin did not 
have access to the manuscript, and indeed did not know of it, before 
1836. My question is whether PuSskin knew the work earlier. Puéskin's 
“O narodnom obrazovanii, ” written at Nicholas I's command in 1826, 
in phraseology as well as ideas, suggests that Puskin knew the work, 
either from the manuscript or from knowledge of it on the part of 
Karamzin's brother-in-law, Puskin'’s friend Vjazemskij. (For dis- 
cussion and citation of passages, see “Academia” edition of Puskin’s 
Works, V [1937], 714-715.) If Puskin was consciously using Karamzin's 
ideas here, did he assume that Nicholas I was familiar with the ideas 
and their source? 





J. Thomas Shaw 
Indiana University 





Joseph Novak. The Future Is Ours, Comrade: Conversations with the 
Russians. Intr. I. R. Levine. Garden City: Doubleday and Co., 
1960. 286 pp., $3.95. 
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Writing under the pseudonym of Joseph Novak, the author has col- 
lected many conversations he purportedly had with Soviet citizens 
during a lengthy visit to the U.S.S.R. about 1957. He appears to have 
had access to Soviet homes and to Soviet documents to a degree that 
is not the lot of most non-Soviet observers. On the whole, Mr. Novak 
allows his materials to speak for themselves, relegating himself to 
the role of listener and reporter. But he has so arranged his reports 
as to present to the reader a clear picture of his own views. 

Mr. Novak appears to have a good deal of insight into the reflexes 
of the Soviet mind. His book describes effectively such things as the 
“collectivization” of Soviet man; his lack of privacy and of a truly 
personal life; the complete interpenetration of work and play, of 
public and private life; the thorny path to advancement; the fear of 
being investigated; the insecurity of people who know that one mistake, 
a neighbor's denunciation, the intrigues of a competitor can cost a 
man his position and bring unwanted transfer. The author also deals 
with Soviet anti-Semitism and with the conflict between socialism and 
capitalism. 

All this is told convincingly and with conviction. A great deal 
rings true. But a word of warning is in order. First, comparable 
Soviet works, painting a grim and often distorted picture of American 
life, are undoubtedly convincing to most Soviet readers. Second, many 
of Mr. Novak’s facts can be neither confirmed nor refuted. Under these 
circumstances the careful reader would do well to combine a willingness 
to listen with a certain degree of healthy skepticism. 

Mr. Novak was for me at his most convincing in his comparison of 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States. If the picture painted in this book 
is a grim one from the Soviet viewpoint, it is doubly so from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint. For it shows the Soviet Union steadily outpacing this 
country in the military, economic, and political spheres. I am neither 
a military strategist nor an economist, and am not therefore competent 
to judge the validity of his analysis of the relative position of the two 
countries. Iwill say, however, that his analysis is disturbing and 
shows very clearly that Soviet confidence is not based merely on 
empty slogans. His most provocative viewpoint, expressed through 
the mouth of a Scandinavian diplomat, is the contention that the United 
States will be incapable of meeting the Soviet challenge unless it is 
willing to modify its own political institutions: “The totalitarian system 
of the U.S.S.R. requires a totalitarian opponent. Unfortunately, the 


contemporary capitalist world is not able to understand this.... The 
initiative must be taken by the USA and this cannot be done without 
substantial changes in the American system ... [which] can only, at 


best, conduct a bureaucratic policy whose results are well-known to 
all of us and which are a godsend to the Kremlin.” This was allegedly 
said about 1957, but it is equally a problem to be pondered today. The 
value of Mr. Novak's book does not rest exclusively on the information 
he presents about the Soviet Union; The Future Is Ours, Comrade is 
well worth reading for its assessment of the present world situation. 





Walter Vickery 
Indiana University 
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Richard A. Pierce, Russian Central Asia, 1867-1917: A Study in 
Colonial Rule. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press, 1960. viii, 359, $7.00. 











The appearance of a scholarly work in English on the half century 
of Russian colonial policy in Central Asia prior to the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution, “one of the comparatively neglected topics for investigation, ” 
is both timely and significant. This study complements other recent 
works in this field, including Pan-Turkism and Islam in Russia, by 
Serge A. Zenkovsky (1960), Turkism and the Si Soviets, by Charles 
Hostler (1957), and Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and 
Stalinism, by Olaf Caroe (1953). It is based on . research on Russian 
sources in Germany, Finland, Turkey, and the United States. 

Richard Pierce has organized his study effectively to include not 
only the conquest and administrative structure of the Russian Middle 
East (Part I), but chapters on urban and rural colonization (Part Il); 
economic development (Part III); education, rebellion, and the rise 
of national consciousness (Part IV); and the impact of World War I 
(Part V). 

Several factors, according to the author, favored Russian ex- 

' pansion and colonization in Central Asia. There was, in the first 
place, at least prior to the Revolution of 1905, an absence of national 
consciousness among the peoples of that area, who were bound together 
in a loose confederation of ethnic groups and nomads. “The nearest 
thing to an over-all binding force,” according to Pierce, “was the 
Moslem religion” (p. 63). It was the Russian conquest, the policy of 
Russification or sblizenie (drawing closer), and the Revolution of 1905 
that gave rise to national consciousness. Second, Central Asia was 
geographically contiguous to Russian territory, involving no overseas 
expansion. Third, the Russian army envisaged the prospect there of 
quick promotion, limited risks, and lucrative opportunities for eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Pierce, who is by no means inhibited by the current ill-repute of 
the term “colonialism,” throws new and favorable light on Tsarist 
) colonization of Central Asia, which he finds comparable in many re- 

) spects to that practiced by other Western powers. Offsetting the heavy 
blows of conquest and ruthless suppression of resistance carried out 

by General M. D. Skobelev and others, were the “good works” initiated 

by administrators such as Generals Von Kaufman, Kolpakovskij, 
Korol'kov, Komarov, Grodekov, etc. Among the “over-all beneficial 
changes” introduced by the Russians, Pierce cites peace and order, a 

new and reformed legal and administrative system, increased trade, 
agricultural development, beginnings in mining, manufacturing, rail- 

road construction, irrigation, growth of modern cities, schools, libraries, 
newspapers, and scientific organizations. In spite of its distortion of 
Tsarist achievements the Soviet Government, in its policy of industrial- 
ization and colonization of Central Asia, to a considerable extent has 
followed in the footsteps of its Imperial predecessor. 
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This book is well written. It includes useful maps, tables, notes, 
and a selected bibliography. The author has laid sound foundations 
for the further study of this strategically important area. 


Ivar Spector 
University of Washington 


Ivar Spector. The Soviet Union and the Muslim World,1917-1958. 


Seattle: Univ. of Washington Press (distributor), 1959. xii, 328, 
$5.00. 





This work provides a great deal of valuable information concerning 
the nature and effect of Soviet policy in an area still too little studied 
in the West. After summarizing briefly the four hundred years of Rus- 
sian expansion into regions populated by Muslims, the author describes 
the impact of the October Revolution in those lands, and the First Con- 
gress of the Peoples of the East at Baku (September 1920). He then 
takes up Soviet relations with Turkey (1917-25) and with Iran and Af- 
ghanistan (to about 1921). A chapter on the Communist programs for 
Turkey and the Arab countries is devoted largely (pp. 111-180) toa 
translation of the Documents of the Programs of the Communist Parties 
of the East (Moscow, 1934), which though significant might better have 
been } placed in the appendix. Next he describes the comparative lull in 
Communist activity in Turkey and the Arab countries while the Soviet 
Union was preoccupied with the First Five Year Plan and European 
affairs; the application of Soviet policy in various Muslim lands between 
1941 and 1956; and finally some aspects of the Soviet cultural penetration 
in these areas. There is an appendix, bibliography, and index, and 
there are two maps and a number of interesting illustrations. 

In organization, the account tends to be episodic and lacking in 
cohesion. Many areas are not discussed adequately and might better 
have been omitted, permitting more extensive development of a few 
deemed typical. There are frequent “flashbacks” which bring in matters 
which could have been covered earlier, and equally sudden references to 
much later events. 

Much of this difficulty, of course, stems from the extremely broad 
theme. After all, what is “the Muslim world”? Today the concept is 
little more than a geographical expression, about as vague and unreal 
in the face of modern conditions as the medieval concept of “Christendom.” 
The Bedouin sheikh, the university student of Cairo, Istanbul, or Teheran, 
and the russified, sovietized citizen of Tashkent or Stalinabad, for ex- 
ample, are so diverse in outlook and culture that they are better under- 
stood in terms of nationality. 

The Soviet aims and methods in these lands are more comprehensible 
if looked upon as part of a over-all policy toward socially and economical- 
ly backward areas anywhere, regardless of faith. The Party programs 
included in the book show this. The attempts to undermine the Kemalist 
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regime in Turkey despite Soviet treaty pledges and the profession of 
anti- Zionism in order to attract Arab support in Palestine while at the 
same time working to effect revolutionary changes in Arab institutions 
are examples of the double standard followed by Communists in many 
countries. The appeal to nationalism in order to evict colonial powers 
from their areas of influence and thereby lessen their strength in world 
affairs is familiar enough. The tactics and organizational methods outlined 
in these programs were and still are as applicable to non-Muslim areas. 
In spite of its organizational defects the book is worthwhile for the 
wealth of fact which it contributes to our knowledge of Soviet penetration 
into these areas. The story leaves off just when the Soviet campaign 
for influence began to be intensified. One hopes that Mr. Spector and 
others will probe further into this dynamic problem. 


Richard A. Pierce 
Queen's University 


C. Jay Smith, Jr. Finland and the Russian Revolution, 1917-1922. 
Athens: Univ. of Georgia Press [c. 1958]. xii, 251, $4.50. 








This is the best book which has appeared in English on the events in 
Finland between 1917 and 1922. All previous works in the field have been 
translations into English from foreign languages; and almost universally 
—with the one important exception of Oskari Tokoi’s shortened autobiog- 
raphy, Sisu — they have presented a one-sided case for the Finnish 
Whites. Prof. Smith’s attempt at objectivity is indicated by the fact that 
he refers to the struggle in Finland early in 1918 as a “civil war,” in- 
stead of using the term “war of liberation” which was adopted by the 
victors in the struggle and which even today is intensely irritating to about 
half the people of Finland. 

Prof. Smith has delved into sources in English, Russian, German, 
and French. He explains clearly some highly complex problems. His 
study is particularly useful for its discussion of the changing attitudes 
of the Russian Bolsheviks towards Finland and Eastern Karelia in the 
years of turmoil. Indeed, he is the first writer in a major Western language 
to draw extensively upon Russian sources in treating this area of history. 
We may thank him also for giving a coherent account of the excessively 
confusing course of events in Eastern Karelia. 

There is, however, one glaring shortcoming in the preparation of 
this book. The author does not refer in his footnotes to a single work 
published in either of the official languages of Finland— Finnish and 
Swedish. Apparently he does not read these languages. This means that 
he is deprived of the use of important memoirs of persons such as Tanner 
and Enckell, who were active in negotations with the Russians during the 
years he covers. It means that he cannot use the newpapers and the period- 
ical press of the time, to recreate for the reader the tense and passionate 
mood of revolution and civil strife. It means, above all, that he cannot 
drawn upon scholarly and heavily documented studies such as Paasivirta’s 
three admirable volumes about events in 1917 and 1918. 
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One is surprised that the author has done so well under this tre- 
mendous handicap. But his work is inevitably weakened and colored 
by the forced restriction of his material. Almost all the Finnish writers 
whose works on the period have been translated into English, German, 
or French are pro- Whites — often intemperate partisans. The only 
important Red source he uses in connection with internal events in 
Finland is by a Russian, Svecnikov, who, it is true, was of great im- 
portance in the Finnish Red forces but who cannot write about Finnish 
conditions with the understanding of a native. 

Prof. Smith's book, then, for all its author’s conscientious striving 
for objectivity, is not an unbiassed, fully illuminating account of Finland's 
civil war, and of the background of that war. He pays little attention to 
the economic and social roots of Finnish radicalism, or, more particularly, 
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to the strains and privations of the year 1917. He does not, in other words, | 


make us understand why such a large proportion of the industrial workers 
and landless peasants turned to the extreme Left at the end of 1917. His 
treatment of the Svinhufvud conservatives is far kinder, in the opinion 

of this reviewer, than that group deserves. Anyone, for instance, who 
has read about the post-war struggles of Finnish organized labor to get on 
its feet again is astonished by Prof. Smith's assertion: “Nor did labor 
suffer any diminution of its pre-Civil War privileges. ... The Svinhufvud 
Regency deserves credit for opening, rather than closing, the door to 
further social progress.” The author's vocabulary is colored, perhaps 
unconsciously, in different hues for the opposing sides. “The Reds could 
depend only on animal courage”; but there were “intrepid Karelian Whites," 
and “at one point the Germans were saved only by the valiant help of... 
the [White] Protective Corps.” 

It is perhaps even more important that Prof. Smith’s admirable gift 
for simplification and elucidation sometimes leads to oversimplification, 
presumably because he simply has not access to the complex body of 
materials. The reader of his book does not receive any awareness of 
the many-sidedness of Finnish public opinion between 1917 and 1920, or 
of the extensive and sometimes passionate discussions which raged among 
and often within the political parties. 

It is not, perhaps, very important that Mr. Smith's unfamiliarity with 
the Finnish language and Finnish historical and political literature leads 
him into minor errors; but someone has done some careless proof- 
reading or collating. The author uses the word torppa several times to 
mean not, as it should, a tenant farm, but a tenant farmer, a torppari. 
He consistently misspells the names of two prominent political figures, 
Onni Talas and Leo Ehrnrooth, and the first name of the Latvian president, 
Karlis Ulmanis. He spells an important general's name sometimes 
“Theslof” and sometimes “Thesleff”. He misspells at least two place- 
names: Lilla Hoplax and Kouvola; and he sometimes uses a purely Rus- 
sian spelling, “Vyborg,” for a Finnish city. He refers to General Manner- 
heim incorrectly as von Mannerheim. 

In summary, we can welcome Prof. Smith's book as a useful addition 
to our knowledge of a subject on which most of our scanty information has 
been blatantly one-sided. But there is still room — and need — fora 
good book in English on the Finnish Civil War. 


C. Leonard Lundin 
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Edward H. Carr. Socialism in One Country, Vol. Il. New York: 
MacMillan, 1960. vii, 493, $7.50. 





This is the second volume of three on the period 1924-26 and the 
sixth volume so far published in Professor Carr's imposing history 
of Soviet Russia. These three are to be followed by three more deal- 
ing with the 1926-29 period under the subtitle Foundations of a Planned 


Economy, and the ten-volume set, when completed, will be the most 


important work in English on the early period of Soviet rule in Russia. 

The first volume of the three on “Socialism in One Country” 
concerned economic problems primarily, whereas the present one 
considers political issues and institutions. The struggle in the Party 
over the issue of socialism in one country is retold in illuminating 
detail. The devolopment of the Party machine in the mid 1920's is 
examined in all important aspects, as is, in succeeding chapters, the 
development of the federal system, the problem of regionalization, the 
effort to “revitalize” the Soviets, and the organization of the Red Army 
and the secret police and judicial institutions. Prof. Carr's treatment 
of his subject shows at this point a tendency to grow encyclopedic and 
perhaps to lose interpretive sweep. However, the book is a most 
valuable contribution to the literature on Soviet government and politics 
in English, and the language, as always, is clear and readable. 





Elliot R. Goodman. The Soviet Design for a World State. (Studies of 
the Russian Jnstitute.) New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1960. 
xviii, 512, $6.75. 








Apparently an outgrowth of a doctoral thesis, this book undertakes 
to put together all that the Soviet representatives have ever written or 
said regarding the communist “world state” projected for the future. 
This material is embedded in an ambitious interpretation of the history 
of Soviet foreign and internal politics as related to the idea of a world 
state. A rather simplistic view of Soviet foreign policy from 1917 to 
the present, as a singleminded search for realization of the “world 
state," emerges. But much factual material of interest to the student 
of Soviet affairs has been made available here. 


Raymond A. Bauer, et al. How the Soviet System Works: Cultural, 
Psychological, and Social Themes. (Vintage Russian Library, 
R-1004.) New York: Vintage Books, 1960. xvi, 312, xii, $1.25. 














First published in hard cover several years ago, this study pre- 
sents in summary form the findings of the Harvard Project on the 
Soviet Social System. Systematic interviewing of ex-citizens of the 
Soviet Union was the basis of this research project. Much material 
on Soviet popular attitudes as recalled by the subjects interviewed 
has been systematized, and the authors have attempted to build an 
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interpretation of the Soviet “social system” and its workings upon this 
material. The ahistorical character of the approach gives rise to 
certain theoretical difficulties, but the material on Soviet attitudes is 
of enduring interest. 


George F. Kennan. Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1941. (Anvil Books, 
No. 47.) New York: D. Van Nostrand [c. 1960]. 191 pp., $1.25. 





This volume presents selection of documents prefaced by a short 
but highly readable and useful historical account of Soviet foreign 
policy from the beginning to 1941 by one of America’s foremost author- 
ities on this subject. This account emphasizes the diplomatic history 
of the period rather than the international Communist movement as a 
field of Soviet foreign policy. 


Philip E. Mosely. The Kremlin and World Politics: Studies in Soviet 
Policy and Action. (Vintage Russian Library, R-1002.) New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960. 557, x, $1.65. 








A leading American student of Russian affairs has here gathered 
under one cover twenty-five of his previously published essays, many 
of which have appeared in Foreign Affairs at various times. The 





foreign politics of the Soviet regime is the principal topic throughout, 
and the great majority deal with the period since 1941. However, the 
author has wisely included his fine historical study, “Aspects of Rus- 
sian Expansion.” For all those interested in Soviet foreign policy, 
this is a most valuable book to own. 


Isaac Deutscher. Stalin: A Political Biography. (Vintage Russian 
Library, R-1003.) New York: Vintage Books, 1960. xxiii, 
600, $1.65. 





One of the best known Western studies of Stalin here appears in 
paperback for the first time. It still stands as a valuable contribution, 
although one wonders whether the Xruscev secret speech has not 
suggested to the author the need to revise his image of Stalin at various 
points (e.g., regarding his military genius). Since it is a book about 
Stalin in the whole setting of his time, it may serve as a useful intro- 
duction to Soviet political history through the second World War. 


Gerhard A. Fittkau. My Thirty-Third Year: A Priest's Experience 
in a Russian Work Camp. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
{[c. 1958]. xxiii, 263, $4.50. 











Father Fittkau, presently executive director of the American St. 
Boniface Society in New York, recounts here the harrowing experiences 
of a year’s imprisonment in a Soviet concentration camp in the Pechora 
region in 1945. The story is not essentially different from many others 
that have been published in recent years, but may be of particular interest 
to students of religion in Russia. 


Robert C. Tucker 
Indiana University 
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The Kilgour Collection of Russian Literature, 1750-1920, With Notes 








Pref. William A. Jackson. oo oa Mass.: Harvard College 


Library, 1959. Unpaged, $17.50. ieieteibeted by Harvard Univ. 
Press. | 


This volume not only catalogs the outstanding collection of first 
editions of Russian literature acquired by Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr., 
and now housed in the Houghton Library, but prints facsimiles of the 
title pages and also gives collations, to make it possible to determine 
whether a copy one may see is the same as one that is at Harvard. The 
translations of the titles and the collations and descriptions were made 
by Elisabeth Stenbock-Fermor; they are designed to be of use not only 
to Russian specialists, but to those with limited knowledge of Russian. 

The collection is strongest in the great writers of the nineteenth 
century, especially Puskin. The collection of Russian literature, 
1750-1920, includes 1323 items. In addition, there is a catalog of the 
collection’s twenty-five literary manuscripts, several of which were 
published in Russian Literary Archives, edited by D. Cizevsky and 
M. Karpovich (New York, 1956). Not only the books themselves are 
of interest, but often their provenience. The catalog includes photo- 
graphs of thirty-five bookplates and thirty-six labels and stamps, 
indicating individual former owners—including, among others, tsars, 
tsaritsas, grand dukes, and important libraries. 

The collection also includes, under the heading Early Books and 
Manuscripts, three books printed by Ivan Fedorov in the sixteenth 
century and one by Onisim Radisevskij in the early seventeenth century, 
and also one sixteenth and one seventeenth century manuscript. The 
book is beautifully printed; the facsimiles are clear, with collations 
conveniently and clearly arranged for easy use, and the Index is de- 
signed to make easy reference possible. The book is indispensible 
to anyone in this country who needs to deal with Russian first editions. 





J. Thomas Shaw 
Indiana University 


Roman Smal-Stocki. The Captive Nations: Nationalism of the Non- 
Russian Nations in in the Soviet Union. New York: Bookman As- 
sociates [c. 1960]. ~T18 pp.» $3.50. 

















This short but rich book by Professor Smal-Stocki of Marquette 
University, presented originally in a summary at the First Annual 
Round Table Conference of the Institute of Ethnic Studies, George- 
town University, in 1958, is an introduction and an outline to the study 
of the historical background and of the aspirations of the Non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union. 

The author reveals, on the basis of the Russian census of 1897, 
that the Russians in the Russian Empire then constituted a minority 
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of 42.7 per cent, and the Non-Russians a majority of 57.3 per cent 

(p. 24). Even the census of 1939 still showed Russians as a minority 
in the U.S.S.R. The results of the 1959 census had not been made 
available at the time when the book under review was written. Other- 
wise the author would have stated that the percentage of Russian po- 
pulation for the first time exceeded 50 per cent. 

The book presents many interesting facts of the fate of some se- 
lected nationalities of the Soviet Union. Special attention is paid to 
nations which proclaimed their independence after the dissolution of 
the former Russian Empire. Several chapters are devoted to the 
discussion of the Soviet nationality policy, its theory and practice, 
which has changed to a certain degree tactically during the last forty 
years. The author explains in some detail the struggles of Non-Russians 
against Russians in the endeavor of creating independent national en- 
tities. 





Pn, 


The foreward by Professor Leo Dobriansky of Georgetown University 
stresses the significance of the understanding of the force of nationalism 
by the United States. 


Jurij Fedynskyj 
Indiana University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


London, February 1961 
To the Editor: 


In his review of my last book, Portraits of Russian Personalities 
(Oxford) in the current issue [Winter 1959— Ed. ] of your journal, 
Professor G. Struve quotes from my preface where I drew attention 
to numerous writings of major nineteenth century Russian authors, 
published since the October Revolution, and to freshly documented 
studies of them which have been written by Soviet critics. He then 
contests my statement that these “have not yet been assimilated in ' 
foreign estimates of nineteenth century Russia.” He finally asserts, 
without substantiation, “such studies which Mr. Hare mentions in his E 
preface, plus several others, have certainly been assimilated and 
utilised in such works as E. H. Carr’s monumental study of Bakunin, 

A. Yarmolinsky'’s and D. Magarshak’s biographies of Turgenev, E. J. 
Simmons’ volumes on Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. ” 

For the sake of brevity, I will confine my comment to correcting 
two of these misleading assertions. First, E. H. Carr's biography 
of Bakunin (for which I have expressed the highest admiration in my 
book) does not in fact refer to numerous important statements in Ba- 
kunin’s writings, which I have quoted to illustrate my own interpretation 
of him, which differs, incidentally, from that of E. H. Carr. Further, 
since E. H. Carr's biography was published in 1937, one might suggest 
that in the intervening twenty-three years enough interest has been shown 
in Russian revolutionaries to justify a fresh attempt to sum up Bakunin's 
present significance. 
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Similarly, Professor Simmons’ fine biography of Tolstoj, which 
I have also commended in my book, makes no more claim than I do to 
a final monopoly of the subject. For his biographical work he did not 
attempt or need to analyse many of Tolstoj’'s writings, upon which I 
have commented for a different purpose. Professor Simmons made 
no reference to certain Soviet studies and editions of Tolstoj, used by 
me, nor could he possibly have “assimilated” such books as L. N. 
Tolstoj v russkoj kritike, published in 1952, six years after his own 
biography was written. Finally, in his generous review of my book 
(The Slavonic Review, June, 1960), far from claiming that his own works 
on Tolstoj and Dostojevskij already incorporate what I have attempted, 
he is kind enough to say: “Mr. Hare... has availed himself of a con- 
siderable quantity of recent Russian scholarship, and the results of 
his research, passed through the alembic of a highly critical and dis- 
cerning mind, add up to something altogether fresh and stimulating.” 








Yours sincerely, 
Richard Hare 


Professor Struve writes: 


I did not suggest in my review that there was no room for new 
studies of Bakunin, Turgenev, Dostoevskij, and Tolstoj. All I said 
was: 1) that it was wrong to say that the writings of those men published 
since the Revolution, and some Soviet studies of them, “have not yet 
been assimilated in foreign estimates of nineteenth-century Russia”; 

2) that the few such studies mentioned by Mr. Hare in his Preface, plus 
several others, have been assimilated in the works of E. H. Carr, 

E. J. Simmons, A. Yarmolinsky, D. Magarshack, and others: and 

3) that in his “portraits” of Bakunin, Turgenev, Dostoevskij, and 
Tolstoj, Mr. Hare did not contribute any fresh revealing facts or new 
judgments. 

Mr. Hare says now that I did not substantiate the second of the 
above statements. Icandosonow. The only Soviet studies which Mr. 
Hare mentions specifically, apart from the various volumes of Litera- 
turnoe Nasledstvo, are Ejxenbaum’ s book on young Tolstoj (on which Pro- 
fessor Simmons certainly drew for his volume on Tolstoj, published, 
after all, as recently as 1946); Polonskij's materials for a biography 
of Bakunin (utilized by Professor Carr); Dolinin’s, Sakulin’s and 
Beléikov’s publications of Dostoevskij’s notebooks (utilized by Simmons 
and others); and Brodskij's and Kleman's studies of Turgenev (used by 
Yarmolinskij, Magarshack, and Granjard). 

While I doubt whether such of fundamental value, both with regard 
to factual material and to critical interpretation, has been published 
on Tolstoj since Professor Simmons’s book, Mr. Hare's reference to 
the 1952 volume entitled L. N. Tolstoj v russkoj kritike, as not “as- 
similated” by Professor Simmons, is most inappropriate, for this is 
an anthology of old critical writings. Like all such Soviet anthologies, 
it is extremely lopsided; but this is really beside the point, the point 
being that there was nothing in it that could be new to Professor Sim- 
mons. 








Gleb Struve 
Berkeley, California 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


News of the Profession 
By Helen B. Yakobson 


I. Statistics: The MLA survey conducted for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation gives the following figures for the 1958-59 academic year en- 
rollment in Russian: 25,459 students studying Russian — an increase 
of 57%. In 1958 there were 4,088 students studying Russian in secondary 
schools. Private school enrollment in Russian was .4% in the national 
average and .2% in New York. 


ll. NDEA Activities: With an appropriation of $15,630,000 for two years 
of operation, the Language Development Program has arranged for the 
conduct of 58 institutes for 3,169 elementary and secondary school 
language teachers, invested $2 million (matched by another $2 million 
in institutional funds) in the expansion of facilities and addition of 
faculty at language and area centers, awarded 643 fellowships for grad- 
uate study in the uncommonly taught languages, and negotiated 115 lan- 
guage research and studies projects costing $8.4 million. 

Under NDEA's title VII program grants were given to Indiana Uni- 
versity to develop a self-instructional program in Russian. 

In the summer of 1961, there will be 55 NDEA institutes, in addi- 
tion to the five regular academic year institutes. The total cost of the 
institute program will be $6,000,000, of which $5,257,000 will be used 
for summer programs. Enrollment of teachers is expected to reach 
3200, of which 196 will be as teachers of Russian. The academic year 
institutes will have 30 teachers enrolled in Russian programs. Insti- 
tutes offering Russian are Indiana University, Dartmouth College, San 
Francisco State College, and Northwestern University. 





Ill. Summer Programs: As in previous years there are a great many 
summer programs in Russian offered by various universities and col- 
leges. For the first time, the Institute of Critical Languages at Windham 
College, Putney, Vermont, offers an undergraduate program in Russian 
accepting students with little or no knowledge of the language, anda 
special effort is being made to attract high school graduates and high 
school seniors. Indiana and Michigan Universities will offer again this 
summer a study tour program for the undergraduates, dividing time 
equally between campus study and travel in Russia. A total of eighty 
students in different categories will study Russian five weeks at Indiana 
University this summer, and then spend five weeks in the Soviet Union, 
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where they will be pledged to speak only Russian (they will receive a 
total of ten semester hours of credit). 

Among the commercial tours, an interesting one is being sponsored 
by the International Educational Advisory Committee, a study tour in 
Russian Language and Civilization. Lanseair Travel Service, in con- 
junction with Georgetown University, offers a Russian tour which, in 
addition to travel in Russia, offers a seminar at the London University 
where students can earn up to six credits. 


4. MLA Activities: The MLA'’s Foreign Language Program Advisory 
and Liaison Committee met on January 27-28 in New York. It approved: 
a) a List (which was the outcome of 2 special conferences planned by 
MLA under contract with the U.S. Office of Education) of A Dozen Do's 
and Don'ts in planning and operating a Language Lab in a high school. 

b) a set of recommendations for FL teaching in college (also a result 

of an MLA conference under contract with the U.S. Office of Education. ) 

The Committee was informed about the following future MLA con- 
ferences: 

1. Orientation conference on study of FLs on T-V (February). 

2. Relationships between teaching FLs and English (17, 18, 19 
March, Bloomington, Indiana). 

3. Coordination of studies in neglected languages (27, 28 March, 
Washington, D.C.). 

4. The teaching machine and programming (28, 29 April, Ann 
Arbor). 

5. Foreign language teaching in the graduate school (date undecided). 

A list of special projects to be undertaken from January to June 
1961 to complete the U.S. Office of Education contract was given. Among 
these projects are the following surveys and studies: 

1. Examination and evaluation of FLES programs and High School 
Foreign Language programs in 5 different areas. 

2. Language needs in municipal government — a study of 10 major 
cities to determine a need for the recommendation for the study of a 
specific language in a specific area. 

3. TV language courses. 

4. Non-academic teaching of languages. Evaluating programs in 
schools such as Berlitz, etc. 

5. Depth study of language training of secondary school teachers 
in a single state. Connecticut has been chosen for a case study. 


6. Histories of teaching of French, German, and Spanish in the 
United States. 





7. Annotated cultural bibliographies in 5 languages containing 25 
titles in each. (Professor E. Simmons is in charge of Russian. ) 

New contracts to be negotiated with the U.S. Office of Education are 
to include: 

1. Statistical surveys of foreign language enrollments in schools on 
various educational levels. 

2. Preparation of a revised materials list evaluating language 
teaching materials. It was felt that a wider participation of the member- 


ship of the various AAT's is desirable to make the new Materials List 
really useful. 
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MLA’s proposals regarding NDEA future plans include the follow- 





ing: 

1. That Section 611 of the NDEA be continued for at least another 
ten years with the objective of providing an average of eighty Institutes 
per year for bringing 25,000 persons who are at present teaching modern 
foreign languages in the secondary schools to a better knowledge of 
modern methods of teaching. 

2. That new legislation and appropriations be made to allow over 
the next decade for an additional seventy-five Institutes to introduce 
approximately 4,000 college language teachers (principally teaching 
assistants and instructors) to new methods and materials for the teach- 
ing of modern foreign languages. 

3. That appropriations for adding new Centers for the neglected 
and critical languages and for augmenting support ot the present ones 
be increased. 

4. That new legislation be enacted to provide summer programs 
for intensive training in the spoken languages in the neglected and 
critical languages, for those who wish to study them. 

5. That new legislation and appropriations be made to continue 
the support of research, surveys, and evaluations within Title VI. 

6. That new legislation and appropriations be made for authoriz- 
ing and supporting the publication of these reports, and of new instruc- 
tional materials produced under these programs, as well as of other 
relevant materials not readily available. 

7. That new legislation and appropriations be made to enable 
teachers and persons training to become teachers of modern foreign 
languages to study abroad. 

8. That new legislation and appropriations be rnade to extend 
NDEA coverage to the teaching of English as a foreign language. 

The MLA is co-sponsoring training film series designed for teacher 
training. The films are designed to instruct teachers in applying the 
findings of linguistic science to the teaching of a second language. With 
the technical aid of the Center for Applied Linguistics, a unit of the 
Modern Language Association of America, and a number of linguists 
and language teachers, the following series of five film topics are now 
in production: (1) The Nature of Language and How it is Learned, (2) 
The Sounds of Language, (3) The Organization of Language, (4) Words 
and Their Meanings, (5) Modern Techniques in Language Teaching. 








5. Russian in Secondary Schools: The three committees for the pro- 
motion of Russian in secondary schools continue their activities vigorousl) 
The Russian Committee of Independent School Education Board (Mrs. 
Claire Walker, Chairman) issues about 6 newsletters per year contain- 
ing much helpful information. The Committee also makes available 
examinations in Russian I and Russian II. It also holds a yearly con- 
ference for its members devoted to discussions on foreign language 
methodology. The National Council of High School Teachers of Russian 
(Wayne Fisher, Chairman), is also continuing the publication of its 
monthly newsletter and plans its annual conference on June 24th in 
Chicago at the University High School. 
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The AATSEEL’s Committee for the Promotion of Slavic and East 
European Languages (Prof. Helen Yakobson, Chairman) in addition to 
its usual activity has been entrusted, in co-operation with the President 
of AATSEEL, with the responsibility of carrying out the following pro- 
ject: At the Annual Meeting of AATSEEL on December 28, 1960, a 
resolution presented by the California Chapter was passed which recom- 
mended that a sound-film be produced through such funds as might be 
made available by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare or some private foundation for the purpose of promoting additional 
interest in the study of the Russian language in the United States. 

It is important to note that at the meeting of the State Foreign 
Language Supervisors on December 29 in Philadelphia, a resolution 
was passed in support of the above proposal. 


Miscellaneous Items: 

1. The first college board in Russian may be taken by 300 or more 
students this spring. 

2. A recent survey conducted by Syracuse University gave the 
picture of the picture of the placement of Russian Program graduates 
from Syracuse: employed in civilian branches of the federal govern- 
ment — 17; members of the armed forces — 31; teachers at various 
levels from elementary to graduate schools — 13; graduate students 
— 11; engaged in sales work — 8; journalists — 5; public relations 
workers — 3; lawyers — 2; housewives — 3; clergymen — 2; social 
workers — 2; others — 2. The survey showed that 56 per cent have 
done some graduate work since leaving Syracuse and 17 per cent have 
acquired at least one advanced degree. 

3. Anew organization, The Soviet and East European Research 
and Translation Service is publishing bibliographies of current Soviet 
periodical literature in selected fields. Individual scholars may re- 
quest the Service to undertake more intensive research or translation 
on any point of particular interest to them. For subscriptions and 
information, write the Soviet and East European Research and Trans- 
lation Service at 246 East 51 St., New York 22, New York. 

4. Machine Teaches Russian: Two scientists, Dr. Eugene Rocklyn 
and Dr. Richard I. Moren, have conducted the following experiment: 
Using a do-it-yourself machine, even a soldier can learn enough of 
even the difficult Russian language to be able to take a Russian prisoner. 
The machine is a tape recorder with a specially programmed tape. The 
tape contains Russian phrases that cannot be erased. It also has sec- 
tions where the soldier can record his own pronunciation and play them 
back, with original pronunciation for comparison. By experiment, 
soldiers learned a 450-word miniature of the Russian language entirely 
by machine. At the end of the course, which required 20 days, the 
soldiers were able to take “prisoners” (native Russians). They under- 
stood the answers given. 

5. The Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures at the 
University of Wisconsin has expanded its M.A. and Ph. D. programs 
to include the M.A. in Polish and the Ph. D. in Slavic Linguistics. 
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6. A joint graduate program in Russian area studies will be 
initiated in September 1961 by Brooklyn College, City College, and 
Hunter College. This program will lead to the degree of Master of 

Arts in Russian Area Studies. 

7. The National Council of High School Teachers of Russian will 
hold its annual meeting at Univ. High School, Univ. of Chicago, on 
Saturday, June 24. 

8. It is anticipated that the Univ. of Chicago and the National 
Council of High School Teachers of Russian will jointly sponsor a study 
conference in the area of secondary school Russian some time this fall. 

9. Berthold C. Friedl, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
and one of the four regional AATSEEL Vice Presidents, suggests that 
a meeting-workshop of teachers of Russian and AATSEEL members 
be held at the University of Miami. He suggests the second week of 
June, presumably for 1962, as a time when teachers have finished 
their work and when the hotel rates in Miami and Miami Beach are 
reduced. He would be interested in hearing from those who may be 
interested in such a meeting-workshop. 

10. Eugene E. Pantzer, George Washington University, reports 
that that institution is offering a two-semester freshman course in 
Introduction to Slavic Literatures, with readings in English. The first 
semester is devoted to Russian literature from its origins through the 
nineteenth century; the second semester covers twentieth-century 
Russian and Soviet literature rapidly, but is primarily devoted to non- 
Russian Slavic cultures—Polish, Czech, Yugoslav, with a smattering 
of others (Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Macedonian). 

11. On Jan. 6, 1961, Pennsylvania gave examinations to foreign 
born applicants to teach in the public schools of the state. The ex- 
amination consisted of a written test on professional preparation and 
oral and written tests to determine FL competence. Names and ad- 
dresses of teachers who thus qualify by examination will be made 
available to schools, colleges, and universities. Beginning in 1963 
all new language teachers must pass written and oral examinations in 
their language before being certified. 

12. “Russian Language Study in California Public Secondary Schools” 
is the report of a workshop held at the Univ. of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, in June 1960. It offers evaluations of most of the principal 
textbooks for school or college use and makes a number of interesting 
recommendations. The report was printed in California Schools, Vol. 
31, No. 12 (Dec. 1960) and offprints are available from the California 
State Department of Education in Sacramento. 

13. The University of Pennsylvania's NDEA-supported Slavic 
Language and Area Center has completed its second year of operation, 
with Alfred Senn as director. A unique feature of this Center is the 
program in Baltic languages. The language and literature courses 
have been expanded for Russian, Serbian, and Serbo-Croatian; six 
social science departments offer area courses on the graduate level. 


























































News and Notes 
AATSEEL Chapter Meetings 


The tenth annual spring meeting of the Florida AATSEEL Chapter 
met at the University of Miami on Saturday, April 15. Chapter Pres- 
ident Eva Friedl chaired the program. Berthold C. Friedl (Univ. of 
Miami) was moderator of a panel on the question “Is Russian Fulfilling 
Its Potential in American Education?” Panel members included Robert 
MacDonald (North Miami Senior H.S.), Major Rosa E. Ennis (Parry 
Coll. ), Theodore Concevitch (Manatee Junior Coll.), anda Charles 
Ashford (Brevard Junior Coll.). The panel’s conclusions were em- 
bodied in the following resolution, which was passed: 





Be it resolved that the Florida Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages 
respectfully urges the State Department of Education to foster 
and encourage in the most active fashion the introduction of 

the teaching of Russian in all the High Schools of the state, 

and that the interests of national security urgently press that 
ordinary considerations of immediate demands for such courses 
should not inhibit the fullest extension of opportunity and en- 
couragement for students to study the Russian Language. 


Theodore Carey (Univ. of Miami) spoke on “Language Laboratory Tech- 
niques in the Teaching of Russian.” This talk was followed by a showing 
of the Russian filmstrip “Krasnaja Sapocka,” prepared by the Russian 
Department of the Univ. of Miami under the direction of Eva Friedl. 
Reports on enrollments and courses in progress were given by Mr. 
MacDonald, Major Ennis, Prof. Concevitch, and Prof. Ashford. Prof. 
Concevitch’s sixth grade class of last year was not able to continue 
Russian in junior high school; he has now started instruction in the 
first and third grades. Prof. Ashford's students of last year at Cocoa 
High School are continuing Russian with him at Brevard Junior Coll., 
for high school credit. Sophia P. Derbyshire gave a report of her 
recent experience of a trip to the Soviet Union. 

Officers elected for 1961-62 are: president, Berthold C. Friedl; 
vice presidents, Prof. Concevitch and Major Ennis; corresponding 
secretary, Prof. Ashford; recording secretary, Eva Friedl; and 
treasurer, Mr. MacDonald. (Submitted by Mr. MacDonald.) 


A meeting of AATSEEL members and those interested in the work 
of our Association was called at Harpur College, Binghamton, New 
York, on the evening of March 1, 1961, by Michael Bochnak. A total 
of 25 persons from the Triple City area (Binghamton, Endicott, and 
Johnson City) came to the meeting. Prof. Bochnak chaired the meet- 
ing, delivered an introductory talk on the progress of Russian language 
courses at Harpur and in other schools of the region, then introduced 
the guest of the evening, Albert Parry of Colgate University, president 
of the AATSEEL. Dr. Parry reviewed the recent work of the AATSEEL 
and outlined the Association's plans and prospects for the future. In 
the discussion which followed, additional brief reports from the floor 
were made by several high-school teachers about their recent study in 
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Russian Language Summer Institutes and their preparations to introduce 
Russian at their schools. Questions on various aspects of teaching Rus- 
sian in American schools were answered by Profs. Parry and Bochnak. 


The Indiana AATSEEL Chapter met in conjunction with the Indiana 
Foreign Language Teachers Association at Indiana State College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on April 22, 1961. George Schultz, Purdue Univ., 
Chapter President, presided. A. R. Vavrus, Purdue Univ., reada 
paper on “The Russian Program at Purdue,” and Prof. Schultz read, 
in her absence, a paper by Temira Pachmuss, Univ. of Illinois, 
“Dostoevskij and Franz Werfel.” In the business meeting, the Indiana 
AATSEEL Chapter Constitution was unanimously adopted. (Submitted 
by George E. Roe, Chapter Sec.-Treas. ) 





The Wisconsin AATSEEL Chapter was organized on December 3, 
1960, in a meeting at Madison. Pro tem officers to serve until the 
first meeting after the Chapter is chartered by the national AATSEEL 
were elected, as follows: president, Edmund Zawacki; and secretary- 
treasurer, Lydia Kalaida (both of the Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison). 
After general discussion of organization and purpose of the Wisconsin 
chapter, there was discussion of new business for the next meeting. 
This will include election of officers; discussion by Sister Marie Joseph, 
Racine, about the Pilot Project under the NDEA; problems of selecting 
adequate text books for high school; and the need for greater exchange 
of ideas among college and high school teachers about methods of teach- 
ing. (Submitted by Prof. Kalaida. ) 





The Oregon AATSEEL Chapter met at Reed Coll., Portland, on 
February 11, 1961. Miss Loretta Wollett reported on the high school 
curriculum study being carried on in the public schools. Teaching 
methods were discussed, with various members of the group relating 
their experiences and success with various methods. Marija Udris 
(Willamette Univ.) and Mrs. A. Jurgenson (Oregon State Coll.) spoke 
of their handling of students who entered their classes after taking 
Russian in high school. Herbert Bowman (Univ. of Oregon), reported 
on a recent trip to Russia. (Submitted by Maxine E. Cooper, secretary- 
treasurer. ) 





Washington (Puget Sound) Chapter (reported by Ira Eppler, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer). Since the Washington Chapter has not been reported 
in the Journal during the past year, a summary of its activities is listed. 
Meetings were held as follows: 

April 29, 1960. This meeting constituted the Russian section of 
the Pacific Northwest Conference of Foreign Language Teachers, for 
which the Univ. of Washington, acted as host this year. Delegates 
came from as far away as Salt Lake City, Utah, and Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. Chaired by L. C. Thompson, Univ. of Washington, the discus- 
sion theme was inter-college and high school-college articulation of 
Russian language programs. Among others, Vera P. Krivoshein, 
president of the Oregon Chapter of AATSEEL, discussed various 
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aspects of the problem in a brief talk. This meeting, with a wide 
geographic representation, pointed up the diversity in standards from 
school to school, and the lamentable absence of a suitable placement 
examination for Russian language. 

May 24, 1960 (University of Washington campus). Igor M. Glad- 
stone, Roosevelt High School Russian language teacher, acted as dis- 
cussion chairman on the subject of co-ordination of high school and 
college Russian language programs. It was brought out that no text 
had been adopted in the public secondary schools in the Puget Sound 
area, that the Univ. of Washington had recently changed texts for its 
Russian language courses, and that no placement tests or other indi- 
cation of standards were available from the University for guidance 
of public school teachers. Edna Babcock, foreign language curriculum 
director, Seattle Public Schools, and her assistant, Helen Kwapil, 
emphasized that since only a small percentage of high school Russian 
language students would continue with Russian at the University level, 
the public schools should teach their students to communicate in the 
foreign language, rather than stressing a college preparatory approach. 
Both university and high school representatives agreed that a mutual aim 
was to teach the Russian language, rather than teaching about the Rus- 
sian language. Dr. Thompson, Chapter president, stated that he would 
appoint a committee to explore the problems of an acceptable high 
school Russian language text. 

November 16, 1960 (Univ. of Washington campus). Dr. Thompson 
announced that the high school textbook committee had made some in- 
quiries, but nothing concrete had been accomplished. Solomon L. 
Birulin, Sealth High School Russian language teacher, together with 
Miss Babcock, handed out mimeographed copies of a beginning Russian 
language text for use in the secondary schools (either the seventh or 
tenth grade level) which had been developed by Mr. Birulin and Vera 
Y. Tonkin; the Seattle Public Schools are using this material experi- 
mentally, with a view to adopting it for general use. This material was 
discussed at some length, with a wide variety of opinions expressed. 
Among other points mentioned was that secondary school principals 
were reluctant to introduce Russian into their school curriculum when 
no textbook had been adopted. 

Dr. Thompson resigned as Chapter president, and Mr. Birulin 
was elected to the presidency by acclimation. Committees appointed: 
(1) Social, Vera M. Spoerry (Univ. of Washington) and George 
Tersiisky (Renton H.S.), (2) Curriculum and College Placement Tests, 
Lee G. Sasonoff (Garfield H.S.) and James Augerot (Univ. of Washington) 

February 12, 1961 (Russian Community Center, Seattle). During 
a brief business meeting, Elias T. Novikow (Univ. of Washington) 
resigned as Secretary-Treasurer, and Ira Eppler, U.S. Treasury 
Intelligence and part-time Russian teacher, Seattle Public Schools, 


was elected Secretary-Treasurer. Points covered in the meeting 
were: 
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1. Local membership fee of $1 assessed to cover postage and 
incidentals. 

2. Meetings to be held autumn, winter, and spring quarters, with 
election of officers at autumn meeting. 

3. The possibility of a high school student membership category. 

After the business meeting, an excellent Russian dinner was served 
by the Russian Community Center ladies in Russian national costume. 
Mrs. Spoerry and Mr. Tersiisky were thanked for their efforts at 
organizing the meeting, which accounted for the largest attendance to 
date of this Chapter, approximately 65 persons, with representation 
from the elementary level through the college level. The next meeting 
was scheduled for April 1961. (Mr. Eppler has also informed us 
that in January 1961, the Seattle Schools System announced that the 


Russian text by Mr. Burilin and Mrs. Tonkin had been adopted for exper- 


imental use in the Seattle Schools System; that Russian language and 
Russian area studies are now offered at all colleges [including junior 
colleges] and universities in Washington; that night school and adult 
education programs in and around Seattle have a total estimated enroll- 
ment of some 250; that Russian is taught in the elementary school at 
MacDonald Elementary School, with an evening program for parents 
so that they can keep up with their children; and that courses by 
television, prepared by Leda V. Sagen [Univ. of Washington] have 
been offered for credit there and presented in Seattle, Bellingham, 
Yakima, and Spokane, Washington, and in Portland, Oregon, anda 
continuation course “Reading Scientific Russian” was scheduled to be 
presented over television this spring in Seattle and Bellingham. ) 


Other Professional Meetings 


The Midwest Modern Language Association met at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, on March 30, 31, and April 1, 1961. In the Slavic 
Sections, with Victor Terras, Univ. of Illinois, as chairman, and Wil- 
liam B. Gibbon, Univ. of Nebraska, secretary, the following papers 
were read on Friday, March 31, 3:45-5:15 p.m.. “The Role of Modern 
Polish Literature in the Communist Countries of Europe,” Waclaw 
Jedrzejewicz, Ripon Coll. (discussion leader, Alexandra Kaminska, 
Monmouth Coll. ); “Dostoevskij and Franz Werfel,” Temira Pachmuss, 
Univ. of Illinois (discussion leader, Werner Marx, Univ. of Illinois); 
and “Bazarov, the Nihilist Hero of Fathers and Sons,” John Radomski, 
Coll. of St. Teresa (discussion leader, Prof. Gibbon). On Saturday, 
April 1, 9:00-10:30 a.m., papers read included “Traits of Humanitas 
Heroica in the Extreme North of the U.S.S.R.,” Yury G. Arbatsky, 
Southern Illinois Univ.; “The Relation Points of the Slavic Languages, ” 
Momcilo Rosic, Knox Coll. (discussion leader, Leo M. Ochrymowycz, 








St. Mary's Coll., Winona, Minnesota); “Vladimir Solov'ev as a Literary 


Critic,” Heinrich A. Stammler, Univ. of Kansas (discussion leader, 
Olga Koshansky, Univ. of Illinois); and “M. A. Soloxov and his Novel, 
Virgin Soil Upturned,” Joseph Suhadolc, Northern [linois Univ. 
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(discussion leader, Ralph E. Matlaw, Univ. of Illinois). Prof. Gibbon 
was elected chairman and Prof. Stammler, secretary, for next year. 


The Eighth Congress of the Fédération Internationale des Langues 
et Littératures Modernes (FILLM) took place in Liége, August 28 to 
Sept. 3, 1960. The International Association for Slavonic Languages 
and Literatures was well represented at this Congress, not only by 
papers, but also in an hour-long plenary session of the Congress de- 
voted to a Slavic topic. The following Association officers were elected 
to serve 1960-63: president, Alfred Senn (Univ. of Pennsylvania); 
vice presidents, D. Tschizewskij (Univ. of Heidelberg), G. Struve 
(Univ. of Calif., Berkeley), and B. O. Unbegaun (Oxford Univ. ); 
secretary, Gerta H. Worth (Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles); and treas- 
urer, C. Stief (Univ. of Copenhagen). The Council also includes V. 
Erlich (Univ. of Washington), E. Lo Gatto (Univ. of Rome), M. Marko- 
vitsh (Univ. of Nancy), J. Matl (Univ. of Graz), R. Auty (Cambridge 
Univ.), I. Franges (Univ. of Zagreb), D. Gerhardt (Univ. of Hamburg), 
J. St. Clair-Sobell (Univ. of British Columbia), and K. van het Reve 
(Univ. of Leiden). 

The Association will participate in the Ninth Congress of FILLM, 
to be held in New York in August 1963. Dues for the Association are 
$3.00 for 1960 and $3.50 for 1961. They should be sent to Prof. C. 
Stief, Verpervej 34, Hellerup, Denmark, and checks should be made 
payable to “AILLS Hellerup og Omegns Bank, Lyngbyvej Afdeling, 
Denmark. ” 











Russian and East European Linguistic Literature Dissemination 
Program 


A symposium “to develop, and make recommendations concerning, 
a national program for systematic evaluation, selection, possible ab- 
stracting and/or translation, republication, and dissemination of Rus- 
sian and East European linguistic literature — with special emphasis 
on research materials in mathematical linguistics and information pro- 
cessing — for use of the American scholarly community” was held at 
Indiana University on December 2-3, 1960, under a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. Participants included the editors of 
pertinent U.S. publications, leading experts in Russian and East Euro- 
pean linguistics, and representatives of major councils and foundations. 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Chairman of the Indiana University Research Center 
in Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, planned and organized the 
meeting. The conferees made seven formal recommendations designed 
to implement the purposes of the symposium and, in addition, voted to 
establish a Standing Committee charged with carrying them out. This 
Committee met at the offices of the National Science Foundation on 
March 6. Those present included six officers of the Foundation; Dr. 
Ferguson, of the MLA Center for Applied Linguistics; Dr. Boggs, of 
the American Anthropological Association; Mr. Daugherty, of the 
American Council of Learned Societies; Dr. Mildenberger, of the U.S. 
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Office of Education; Dr. Yakobson, of the Library of Congress; and, 
as chairman, Dr. Sebeok. Positive action was initiated on half a dozen 
proposals, and a second meeting scheduled for October. All those 
interested in further particulars are invited to communicate with Dr. 
Sebeok, at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, California. 


National Council of State Supervisors of Foreign Languages 


As a result of a two-week study conference involved State Super- 
visors of modern foreign languages, held August 1-13, 1960, at George 
Washington University, the National Council of State Supervisors of 
Foreign Languages was formed. This new Council hopes to work to- 
gether to improve the quality of modern foreign language instruction in 
their states. They also present a hope for unifying a now-fragmented 
field in which each AAT (including the AATSEEL) is concerned mainly 
with its own language(s). Located in the State department of education, 
where responsibility for American education is to a considerable extent 
traditionally centered, Council members can exercise vigorous leader- 
ship within their states and through the Council correlate their efforts 
with fellow supervisors in other states, acting as a point of contact and 
liaison with the U.S. Office of Education, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, with the AAT's, and with the various regional or- 
ganizations. 


Slavist New Editor of Books Abroad 





Dr. Robert Vlach will become Editor of Books Abroad, with the 
rank of Associate Professor, as of July 1. He sends the following 





communication: 


“Books Abroad, an international literary quarterly published by 





the University of Oklahoma Press and sponsored by the University of 
Oklahoma, has until the present, treated Slavic Literatures only occasion- 
ally. With a Slavist as editor for the first time in the thirty-five-year his- 
tory of the review, the interest in the Slavic field will be increased and 
an independent rubric for reviews of books in Slavic languages will be 
introduced as soon as I am able to assure myself of sufficient collabora- 
tion of my colleagues. This note is a cordial invitation to all. 

“It has been a principle of Books Abroad to print only reviews 
ordered by the editor and sent by him to the reviewer. This system 
has the advantage of avoiding duplications. It cannot, however, be 





practiced with books in Slavic languages: we all know only to well the 
impossibility of getting books we would like to review. Therefore Iam 
obliged to ask you to review the books which you provide yourselves, 
and, to avoid any duplication, to contact me in advance. I will inform 
you by return mail, whether the review has or has not been proposed to 
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me by another colleague. Iam sorry this is the best arrangement we 
can offer, all the more because the book has always been our only 
material reward to the reviewer; but Iam sure that the circumstances 
constitute an excuse. 

“Books Abroad will also gladly accept contributions on Slavic 
themes for its very limited rubric ‘Not in the Reviews’ and sometimes 
a four-eight page article on living writers and on contemporary literary 
movements, in any Slavic country or in their exiles.” 





Omission 


It has been called to our attention that there was an inadvertent 
omission in the summary of the AATSEEL Program at Philadelphia 
during the Christmas holidays (see Spring issue, p. 87), that Anna 
Pirscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania, read a paper, “First-Year Russian 
Programs in Colleges.” 


Racial Discrimination Toward African Students in the 
Soviet Union 


The following is quoted from Foreign Students in the USSR (Soviet 
Affairs Notes, No. 246, September 27, 1960, p. 2): 

“Just as the process of recruiting students for the new Friendship 
University was getting under way, Soviet authorities were embarrassed 
by the exposure of racial discrimination in the USSR by African students 
returning from the USSR. Michel Ayih, a 28-year-old native of Togo 
who had studied in Moscow for two years, stated at a press conference 
in Bonn on August 29: 





Once I was in an elevator with about 10 Russian students. 
I was standing in the back and asked one of them to push the 
button of the floor I wanted to get off. They ignored me, and 
when I managed to push the button myself, a Russian girl 
pushed another to make the elevator pass my stop. 


When I asked why she had done this, the Russians began 
to shout at me: ‘What right have you to protest? You are 
just a monkey, not a man." 


“Other incidents have involved the segregation of African from 
Soviet students. One example, cited both by Ayih and by Stanley Omar 
Okullo (the latter's interviews were published in the London Daily Ex- 
press on July 14 and in US News and World Report, August 1, 1960) 
concerned a Somali student who, when he asked a Russian girl to dance 
with him, was so severely beaten up by a group of Russians that he 
spent two weeks in the hospital. The African students’ protest against 
Soviet ‘discrimination, threats, restrictions on our freedom and even 
brutalities' was renewed in an interview in Frankfurt on September 
21 at which Ayih was joined by Andrew R. Amar of Uganda and Theophilus 
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Okonkwo of Nigeria. 


Instances of patrols from the Young Communist 


League (Komsomol) raiding private parties in the rooms of African 
students who were entertaining Russians have been common, and there 
have been instances of expulsion from Moscow State University of Rus- 
sian students who had been on friendly terms with African students. 
One recent case of harassment of Russians who were friendly with 
Africans in Moscow involved the sudden arrest — for no apparent 
reason — of a Russian girl while she was strolling with an African 


student in downtown Moscow.” 


Planning and Operating a Language Lab! 
or an Electronic Classroom in a High School 


A Dozen Do’s and Don't’s 





l. DO hire a consultant (not 
employed by a lab equipment 
manufacturer), to help you plan, 
evaluate bids, do the final check- 
ing of installed equipment. 


2. DO define your teaching ob- 
jectives first and then choose 
equipment that will implement 
them. 


3. DO see at least three different 


types of successful installations 
in operation before you decide on 
your equipment. 


4. DO follow the instructions and 


guidelines (pp. 26-28, 263-287) 


in the Council of Chief State School 
Officers’ Purchase Guide (Ginn and 





Co., 1959) and its Supplement 
(Ginn and Co., 1961). 


5. DO arrange your seating and 
equipment with provision for 
viewing as well as hearing and 
speaking. 


6. DO write exact specifications 
into your contract and accept 
delivery as completed only when 
the equipment tests up to specifi- 
cations and functions smoothly 
for a full month and when there 


are adequate provisions for serv- 


icing. 


1. DON'T try to do it yourself; 
planning a lab requires as much 
knowledge as planning a school 

and a radio station. 


2. DON’T leave the planning 
entirely to administrators or A-V 
specialists, who may know little 
about foreign-language teaching. 


3. DON’T plan a lab for use by 
everyone (foreign languages, 
English, shorthand, speech); 
this will result in confusion and 
frustration. 


4. DON’T forget that a lab is no 
stronger than its weakest com- 
ponent, mechanical or human. 


5. DON’T accept inferior sound; 
it should be free of extraneous 
noise, and as natural and full- 
ranged as a live voice. 


6. DON'T forget Murphy's Law 
of Electronics: Anything that 
can go wrong will. 
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7. DO build an expandable and 
flexible lab, to handle future in- 
creases in demand and new im- 
provements in equipment and 
methods. 


8. DO provide for regular pre- 
ventive maintenance, with an 
annual budget of 3% to 5% of your 
total initial cost. 


9. DO plan for short lab sessions; 
20 minutes of active daily use is 
the ideal. 


10. DO insist that the lab work 
be an integral part of the foreign- 
language course. 


ll. DO urge each teacher who 

is to use the lab to study the grow- 
ing literature on the subject and 
take a workshop course. 


12. DO cut in half the teaching 
load of the lab director and allow 
released time for all teachers 
who prepare lab materials. 
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7. DON'T overlook the alterna- 
tive of electronic equipment in 
each foreign-language classroom 
instead of a single lab. 


8. DON'T forget to budget for 
tapes, discs, and other expend- 
able equipment. 


9. DON'T expect all your equip- 
ment to function all the time; 
provide 10% to 20% spare parts 
or use only 80% to 90% of capac- 
ity. 


10. DON’T impose the lab pro- 

gram on unwilling or unprepared 
foreign-language teachers; start 
with one beginning course taught 
by an enthusiast, make it a suc- 

cess, then add other courses one 
at a time. 


1l. DON’T expect the foreign- 
language teacher to teach and 
operate the lab at the same time; 
hire a technician to assist him. 


12. DON'T expect the lab to 
reduce the teacher's work; it 
will increase it; redistribute it, 
re-orient it, and make it more 
effective. 


These lists were assembled from suggestions made by participants in 
to conferences on the language laboratory planned by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association under contract with the U.S. Office of Education and 
held in New York on 27-28 Nov. and 18-19 Dec. 1960. 





1“Lab,” as used here, may refer to any installation of foreign-language 


teaching equipment. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN COLLEGE: 
A SET OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations resulted from a two-day conference 
in New York, January 14-15, 1961, held by the Modern Language As- 
sociation in partial fulfillment of a contract with the United States Of- 


fice of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The Use of the Foreign Language in the Classroom 





The First Year. We urge that students use only the foreign language 
in class, and that the instructor use English only in certain types of 
pattern drills, and in cases where an occasional English word for clari- 
fication will be more economical and time-saving than a long paraphrases 
in the foreign language. 

The Second Year. An FL department should provide serious training 
in all four skills (hearing, speaking, reading, writing) at every level. 
However, in the present transitional period between traditional and 
audiolingual courses and until four-skill texts are prepared for the 
second year, it is inevitable that with traditionally prepared students 
concepts may upon occasion be: more profitably discussed in English. 

In literature courses in which the students come from a heterogeneous 
background of foreign language training, the instructor will need to 
proceed with caution and to devise very simple questions about plot, 
character, motivation, and so on. If necessary, he can even supply 
the answers at first. But if the instructor provides the students with 
mimeographed questions and uses texts published abroad for native 
speakers of the foreign language, it is quite possible to get the students 
to prepare assignments in the foreign language and, eventually, to carry 
on in the foreign language unselfconsciously. 











The FL Major 


The student should be thoroughly grounded in the four skills and ex- 
aminations should be designed to test proficiency in all of them. He 
should have an opportunity to used these skills constantly in the ad- 
vanced courses in the major. He should study the foreign literature, 
broadly interpreted; and he should also work in the foreign culture 
and civilization, embracing the wider viewpoints of geography, history, 
politics, social organization, and religion. This instruction should be 
conducted substantially in the foreign language, providing the student 
with practice in oral and writing fluency. The program should include 
an introductory study of the phonology and structure of the language. 
From the start, the program should be carefully integrated within 
itself and also with study of such cognate fields as English literature, 
history, politcal science, philosophy, and the arts. Such a program, 
covering the four undergraduate years, should include from 24 to 36 
hours or more of courses beyond the second college year, or equivalent 
proficiency and knowledge. 


Qualifications of the College Teacher of Foreign Languages 








The college teacher of foreign languages, when he begins his career, 
should possess the following qualifications. 
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1) near-native proficiency in the four language skills; 

2) knowledge of the literature and other aspects of the foreign 
culture and civilization, attained in part by residence in the 
foreign country; 

3) knowledge of linguistics, particularly in its application to the 
language he will teach; 

4) information on teaching methods and materials; 

5) the experience of having taught the foreign language and literature 

under close supervision and guidance. 


The Problem of Time 





Basic to FL course and curriculum improvements is continued con- 
sideration of the disparity between the time necessary for mastery of 
the four basic skills and the time ordinarily allotted to it. It is of 
interest to note that specialized schools such as the Foreign Service 
Institute and the Army Language School consider as minimum approx- 
imately four times the time usually available within a two-semester 
framework. But increases in allotted time are now limited by the 
problems of obtaining matching instructional manpower in the face of 
increasing enrollments, and such increases in allotted time, of them- 
selves, do not always guarantee a higher level of achievement. 

Experimentation is being conducted under a number of auspices 
which may provide new solutions adaptable to current programs. These 
experiments involve careful step-by-step programming of the basic 
skills, with learning activities carried on at least in part through the 
use of electromechanical devices. It may well be possible that the 
results of such experimentation can help to cope with the increasingly 
heterogeneous levels of competence, deriving both from different 
learning rates and diverse training, by suggesting ways in which the 
student can progress at his own rate. Further, the results of such 
experimentation may point the way to combinations of instructional 
practices which could yield mastery of the basic skills in less time 
than that regarded as essential by the specialized schools. In any 
case, we recommend that such experimentation be encouraged, and 
the results given earnest and critical consideration. 


Study Abroad 


A year’s study in a foreign country can both broaden and deepen 
the education of an American student. Whether this period should be 
the Junior Year or a post-graduate year will depend upon the student's 
background, language preparation, purposes, and field of specializa- 
tion. Only the most serious students should undertake such a program 
of study, especially in view of the overcrowded conditions prevailing 
in the universities of most countries today. 
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FL Degree Requirement 





Students are now beginning to enter college with longer and better 
preparation in modern FLs. Colleges may therefore, normally with- 
out increasing the time devoted to language study in college, restate 
their degree requirements in a way that is more consonant with the 
aims of a liberal education. 

Such a requirement should include (1) a proficiency in the four 
language skills equivalent to the achievement of a student at the end of 
the first two years (or four semesters) in college, and (2) a year of 
study in a foreign literature on a third-year college level. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The annual AATSEEL Convention will be held in Chicago, Il- 
linois, on December 27-28, 1961, in conjunction with the MLA 
annual meeting. The AATSEEL’s headquarters will be the Morri- 
son Hotel. 

The city in which the annual meetings had been previously 
scheduled to be held proved not to have enough down-town hotel 
rooms, and hence the meeting city was changed to Chicago. 


Section officers for December 1961 AATSEEL Meeting 


Secondary Schools: Methodology 
Chairman, Richard W. Leland, Oakland Public Schools, Calif. 
Secretary, Claire Walker, Friends’ School, Baltimore, Md. 


Colleges: Methodology 
Chairman, The Rev. Walter C. Jaskievicz, S.J., Fordham 
Univ. 
Secretary, Anna Pirscenok, Univ. of Pennsylvania 


Linguistics 
Chairman, Dean Worth, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Secretary, John Beebe, Indiana Univ. 


Literature 
Chairman, Thomas Winner, Univ. of Michigan 
Secretary, Ralph Matlaw, Univ. of Illinois 


In addition, there will be a meeting, with a speaker or panel, de- 
voted to a subject to be announced. AATSEEL members wishing to 
present papers should write directly to the relevant Section officers. 
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INDIANA CHAPTER 
AATSEEL OF THE U.S., INC. 
CONSTITUTION 


Adopted and Effective on April 22, 1961 


[Editor's Note: We assume that many AATSEEL chapters have 
their own constitutions, but we suspect there may be some that have 
not yet adopted any. The national AATSEEL does not prescribe any- 
thing about the Chapter Constitutions except that they operate within 
the framework of the national AATSEEL and its Constitution. We feel 
that in each geographical unit where an AATSEEL chapter has been 
formed or will be formed, its constitution should be formulated not 
only in the framework of the national AATSEEL, but of the local situa- 
tion, which will vary from one place to another and from one time to 
another. The Indiana Chapter’s Constitution is the only chapter con- 
stitution which we have seen. It is printed here with the idea that, 
with necessary changes to make it applicable in a given area, it may 
be of assistance to other chapters in formulating their constitutions. ] 


I. The Indiana Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages of the United States, Incorporated 
(AATSEEL of the U.S., Inc.), will operate, within the state of Indiana 
and as authorized by its Charter and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
AATSEEL of the U.S., Inc., for the advancement of the study of and 
promotion of the teaching of Slavic and East European languages, liter- 
atures, and cultures on the college and on the secondary and primary- 
school levels. 

The Indiana AATSEEL Chapter will actively support every form of 
co-operation with other language teachers and associations in order to 
expand the teaching of all foreign languages on all levels. 


Il. No person may be a member of the Indiana AATSEEL Chapter with- 
out being at the same time a member of the national AATSEEL. The 
types and privileges of membership in the Indiana AATSEEL Chapter 
will be the same as in the national AATSEEL. Dues, if any, for chapter 
membership for the following year shall be as determined by a two- 
thirds vote of members at the fall annual meeting; chapter dues once 
set shall remain in effect until changed by a two-thirds vote at a suc- 
ceeding fall annual meeting. Dues shall be for the calendar year. 
Members of the Indiana AATSEEL Chapter will also be members 
of the Indiana Foreign Language Teachers Association. Dues for both 
organizations should be paid to the chapter Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ill. Chapter officials shall be a President, a Vice President, anda 
Secretary-Treasurer, who will be elected by majority vote at the fall 
meeting and who will hold office during the following calendar year. 

The past three presidents of the state chapter shall serve as nominating 
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committee; until there are three past presidents, the president may 
appoint as many as are necessary to make a nominating committee of 


three. The retiring president will be chairman of the nominating 
committee. 


IV. The Chapter Executive Council will consist of the current officers 
plus the preceding two presidents of the chapter. The President shall 
be chairman of the Executive Council. The Executive Council shall 
administer the affairs of the chapter, its actions being subject to 
review at the annual meetings. 

The President may establish committees and appoint committee 
officers as he deems desirable. 

The Secretary-Treasurer will collect chapter and national AATSEEL 
dues; he will forward to the national Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
of the AATSEEL the prescribed dues for individual members. He will 
use chapter dues, if any, as directed by the Executive Council and the 
annual meetings. He will also collect IFLTA dues and forward them 
to the proper officer. 


V. The Chapter shall meet twice annually, in the fall and in the spring. 
These meetings shall be together and in co-operation with the Indiana 
Education Association in the fall and the Indiana Foreign Language 
Teachers Association in the spring. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended in the following manners: (1) 
an amendment, when approved by a majority of the Executive Council 
and sent by mail to all Chapter members at least ten days before either 
annual meeting, may become effective upon being passed by a majority 
of members present at the annual meeting; or (2) an amendment pro- 
posed at one annual meeting and passed by a majority of members 
present may become effective upon being passed by a majority vote of 
chapter members present at the next annual meeting. 


VUl. This Constitution shall be effective immediately after approval 


of a two-thirds majority of chapter members voting on it in the spring 
1961 meeting. 





